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MEDIOCRITY AND THE COLLEGE 


By President WILLIAM MATHER LEWIS 
LAFAYETTE COLLEGE 


Wat does America need most? A good 
five-cent cigar, said Vice-President Mar- 
shall; thrift, suggests Calvin Coolidge; the 
repeal of the 18th Amendment, cries the 
thirsty patriot ; an old-time revival, affirms 
Thus the answers come, 


the evangelist. 
according to the desires of the individuals 
who make them. 

Truly, what the nation most needs, at 
this perplexing moment in its history, is 


relief from the policy of mediocrity which 
has prevailed within our borders for, lo, 
these many years. Most of our present 
difficulties are due to incapacity in our 
vovernmental, financial, social, educational 
and spiritual leadership. 

Is it easy to name five real statesmen in 
the present federal organization, five out- 
standing governors of states, five truly 
able and ineorruptible mayors? What 
financial authorities have exhibited any 
evidenee of ability to lead us out of the 
wilderness of depression during the last 
two years? To whom shall we look with 
confidence in connection with the increas- 
ingly eritieal industrial situation? Can 
one readily eall to mind many who see our 
great problems of education in the large 
and who really present a program that 
answers the need of the times? Is the 
church giving its adherents vital and im- 
pelling leadership ? 


We have ridiculed the highbrow and ex- 
tolled the regular fellow. We have aver- 
aged everything down to the plane of the 
majority in this great republic. And now 
we reap the consequences. When tranquil- 
lity prevails in our international affairs and 
prosperity pours its golden treasure into 
our laps, we are the wonders of the world! 
But let the war clouds gather or depression 
come upon us and what a lot of rabbits we 
are! Hopeless confusion of thought, child- 
ish panic, mob reactions, with no voice of 
authority rising above the clamor to steady 
Perhaps this is a somewhat 
Here and there, if 


and to calm. 
exaggerated statement. 
we listen keenly, we do hear the still, small 
voice of wisdom. It does not come from 
the regular fellow but from the despised 
highbrow. The 
who has been the idol of the American 
market place, suddenly becomes silent and 
turns imploring eyes toward the theorist 
whom he ridiculed in former days. 
Mediocrity is the word which epitomizes 
our apparent national ideal. We believe so 
thoroughly that all men are created equal 
that we attempt to keep them so through- 
out their lives. And as a result we have in 
high places what Lord Bryce thought the 
President’s Cabinet to be—a_ first-class 
group of second-class men. The cult of 
mediocrity finds a fine breeding place in 


high-powered salesman, 
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our educational system. Here the slogan 
seems to be: ‘‘A little for every one, not 
much for any one.’’ If the moron and his 
parents demand the privileges of the high 
school, the college and the graduate school, 
they must be provided. For is not this a 
free country with equal opportunity for 


all? If the brilhant youth cries out for 


the chance to expand his intellectual life 


according to his capacity, does he get it? 


No, indeed ; the 


children of all the people, not for the privi- 


our schools are for all 


leged few. And so from our high schools 
and universities, committed to the poliey 
of quantity production, there pour forth 
annually hundreds of thousands of vehicles 
with attractive bodies but with very little 
under the hood. One must search among 
them for a very long time before he finds 
a high-powered machine tuned to go over 
the long road with speed and safety. 
And still the remedy for mediocrity in 
the educational process is simple, if we 
would but apply it. There are perhaps 
only two outstanding elements which must 
be considered in a truly effective eduea- 
tional One of these has to do 
with the evaluation of individual capacity ; 
the other with the development of such 
capacity and the encouragement of inde- 
intellectual achievement. The 
American education is 
that we submit all students to the same 
schooling process, giving no consideration 
to individual capacity. There are students 
admitted to college who have what may be 
termed 60 per cent. minds, others with 70 
per cent. minds, and still others with 90 per 


program. 


pendent 
creat weakness in 


cent. minds. In a few of our better insti- 
tutions an attempt is made to recognize 
these obvious differences by sectioning 
classes, placing the slow together in one 
group, the average in a second, and the ex- 
ceptional in a third. But in general we 
eall upon all the students to produce the 
same results, starting them off with an 


equal amount of credit and demanding 
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that all attain an average of, let us say, 70 
per cent. 

Under this system we are succeeding 
fairly well in educating the youth with 
the 60 per cent. mind because we are re- 
quiring him to do 70 per eent. work. In 
other words, we force him to ‘‘stretch his 
mind,’’ and this is the essence of real edu- 
vation. But the student with the 90 per 
cent. mind who is likewise required to do 
70 per cent. work does not stretch his mind, 
With no incentive for outstanding achieve- 
ment he content with mediocre 
attainment and leaves college with a mind 
less alert than upon the day of entrance. 
And he becomes the congressman 
would rather talk about than study a 
problem of government, the bank official 


becomes 
who 


who conceals ignorance with profundity, 
the clergyman who preaches to empty pews. 
We complain that the college student is 
lazy, that he is satisfied with a ‘‘gentle- 
man’s grade,’’ that he devotes his attention 
to everything but his intellectual interests. 
Is the fault all his? Can not part of the 
blame be laid at the door of our college 
system, where marks are made a fetish, 
where 50 per cent. is a failure, 59 per cent. 
a condition, 60 per cent. passing and so on. 

A common campus expression is that 
this or that student got his plane geometry 
off last year, or will get Chemistry I of 
this semester. What a revelation of aca- 
demic ideals this statement is! Seemingly, 
we attend college to get something off 
rather than to get something on; to endure 
a disagreeable task in order that we may 
add one semester credit to our academic 
stature. And when enough has_ been 
gotten off, when, in other words, the stu- 
dent is denuded, a philanthropic faculty 
covers him with a sheepskin. 

It is high time that we abandon this con- 
ception of education and turn our atten- 
tion to stretching 90 per cent. minds; that 
we forget for the time our parrot-like 
slogan of equal opportunity for all and 
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honestly make the effort to secure outstand- 
ing accomplishment from outstanding 
people. It is our clear duty to provide the 
student with every opportunity for inde- 
pendent and creative intellectual activity. 
To do this we must see to it that freshmen 
and sophomores have the best teaching the 


institution provides. This arrangement is 


auite the reverse of that in vogue in our 
present educational system from kinder- 


carten to graduate school. In elementary 


and secondary schools we place the young- 
est pupils under the guidance of the young- 
est and most inexperienced teachers. When 
these teachers show any ability we promote 
them to higher grades and fill their places 
with other amateurs. 

Likewise in college the average freshman 
who had just received the best instruction 
the secondary school provides is placed at 
the tender mercies of some untried instruc- 
tor fresh from the graduate school, who 
has yet to prove whether or not he has the 
slightest teaching ability. Many times this 
young doctor of philosophy looks upon his 
teaching as a necessary though unwelcome 
step toward the research position upon 
which his heart is set. And in many in- 
stances, the ineffectiveness of his instruc- 
tion is known neither to department head 
nor the president because of the academic 
that a man’s classroom is 
The theory seems to be that it is 
better policy to deaden the intellectual in- 
terests of fifty students than to embarrass 


tradition his 


eastle. 


one teacher by observing him in action as 
These things go far to 
explain the blaSe attitude which the aver- 
age freshman soon assumes toward his aca- 
demic work and the over-emphasis which 
he places on certain extra-curricular ac- 
tivities. Obviously, the main object of 
education is to teach the individual how 
to think. Only those can do this who 
themselves have learned how to make in- 
telligent use of their mental faculties and 
who have assumed a thoughtful attitude 


he faces his elass. 
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toward life’s problems. Here and there, 
those in charge of educational units have 
appreciated the soundness of this reason- 
ing, have given the youngest pupils the 
benefit 
secured amazing results. 
evident that the love of thinking, the re- 
flective attitude so much needed in Ameri- 
ean life, will only become general when we 


of seasoned instruction and have 


Thus it becomes 


reverse our present procedure and place 
our best teachers in charge of those young 
students whose minds are plastic. Then 
college juniors and seniors will be much 
more capable of reading for honors than 
they are to-day, because they will have 
been taught how to control their mental 
machinery. If good teaching* can not 
be maintained throughout the four years 
of undergraduate life, if there are not 
enough good teachers to direct all the 
courses, the effect of dull and aimless in- 
struction will be far less detrimental to 
upper-classmen than to under-classmen be- 
cause the former can go rejoicing on their 
independent, intellectual way. 

Another generally neglected incentive to 
the maximum development of intellectual 
capacity is concentration. Monday morn- 
ing our college student has French at nine 
o’clock, geology at ten and calculus at 
eleven. The geology professor, in order to 
drive anything home, must get the stu- 
dent’s mind away French at the 
earliest possible moment. And the instruc- 
tor in caleulus must make him quickly for- 
get that there are such subjects in the 
The student 


who is reading for honors escapes some of 


from 


world as French and geology. 


this erasure process through freedom to 
concentrate on one subject. Sut 
undergraduates have little opportunity 
really to ascertain where their true inter- 
est lies, to fan some latent spark into a 
blaze of intellectual enthusiasm. 
faculties will turn their attention to pro- 
viding at least one week of concentration 
during the year for each subject in each 


most 


Some day 
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The program makers 
However, 
the 


student’s schedule. 
tell us that this is impossible. 
most of the advances in 
world have been connected with doing the 
impossible, so this need discourage no one 
who really wishes to help students find 
themselves. In the week which the fresh- 
man devoted to chemistry or history or po- 
litical sciences, he might discover the major 
interest of his life. Many men do not find 
that interest until they stumble upon it in 
middle life; may go through life and never 
find it.” 

One sometimes becomes pessimistic rela- 
tive to the rapidity with which these and 
other essential reforms can be worked out 


significant 


in existing American colleges and univer- 
sities. Many institutions are making earn- 
est and promising efforts to meet the needs 
But they are 
inertia, 
and a 
of our 


of this challenging time. 
hindered by tradition, by academic 
by barnacles on the curriculum, 
hundred other obstacles. The best 
universities will ultimately come to a state 
of greater usefulness than at present. But 
they need better models to follow, better 
experiments to observe than are now avail- 
able. 

There are enough college and univer- 
sity facilities in America to-day to take 
eare of every qualified student who seeks 
higher education. The general opinion 
that the colleges have been swamped with 
seekers after truth, during the last ten 
years, is not quite accurate. Many have 
been flooded with applications for admis- 
sion, but a very great number of these 
have come from young people who should 
stop their formal education at the end of 
their secondary school careers; who are 
seekers not for truth but for the recreation 
and the social prestige which college life is 
There are indeed enough 
United States but not 
And one that 


supposed to give. 
colleges in the 
enough kinds of colleges. 


does not exist at present and that would 
go far to help existing institutions find 
themselves would have but a short life. 
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There was a great deal of sense in the 
suggestion of Julius Rosenwald that money 
for an institution of higher learning should 
be given not as permanent endowment but 
for use over a brief period of years. The 
experimental college in which could be 
worked out the wisest methods of giving 
the exceptional student his chance would 
be organized in agreement with that 
thought. 

Let some one give five million dollars for 
the founding of such a college with the 
understanding that it would live for ten 
years only. The first step in realizing the 
plan would be for a temporary board of 
trustees, made up of the soundest educa- 
tional thinkers in the country, to gather 
together a small group of outstanding 
teachers and scholars to make up the fac- 
ulty. These men would be paid salaries of 
from $20,000 to $25,000 a year so that they 
would suffer no material loss in giving up 
their present permanent berths and accept- 
ing positions which would last but ten 
years. Then there would gather around 
these teachers a group of not more than a 
hundred or a hundred and fifty students, 
scholars in the making—a group not inter- 
ested in fraternities or winning teams— 
who would come to sit at the feet of in- 
spiring masters as did the youth of Abe- 
lard’s day. These students would be chosen 
not on the basis of secondary school credits 
nor entrance examinations but through a 
careful study of their intellectual life his- 
tory. 

The organization of this college would 
be exceedingly simple. There would be no 
president, because there would be no en- 
dowments to be secured; no alumni to be 
harangued ; no necessity for profound pro- 
nouncements on this, that and the other 
public issue. There would be no dean, 
for this group of students, having their 
minds on something engrossing, would be 
but mildly interested in appropriating 
stop signs, battling with the police and 
oversleeping the nine o’clock hour. No 
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vistrar would be required, for admis- 
records would cease to be sacred and 
ollece achievement would not be measured 
a eredit yardstick at the end of each 
All that would be required in 
the way of administrative personnel would 


mester. 


be the chairman of the faculty and a busi- 


ness manager. 

Professor Laski, in a recent criticism of 
American universities, states that ‘‘in no 
ountry ean the buildings and equipment 


universities compare with those of 
America. ... Yet something is wanting 
the American university for which no 
material splendor can compensate.’’ Truly, 
we are running wild on extravagance of 
onstruction on the American 
Beautiful college buildings have a great 
fluence in the esthetic education of the 
student. But what beneficial effect 
plays of wealth and luxury in college build- 
ings have upon college youth is problema- 
tical. Said a sensible student, showing a 
ruest about his dormitory, equipped like a 
netropolitan club, ‘‘ Yes, it’s fine, but how 
will | feel when I move out into a hall bed- 


campus. 


dis- 


room ?’’ 
will be no eapital investment in campus 
and elaborate buildings. An empty apart- 
ment house of moderate size might serve 
perfectly, or an estate on the edge of the 
city. All that would be necessary would 
be accommodations for lecture halls; plain 
laboratories and attractive living quarters 
Where teachers and students would have 
the opportunity of mingling in the happy 
relationships of a group of men interested 
in the same pursuits. This social grouping 
would mean much in the life of those who 
participated, stressing as it would the finer 
social and intellectual values, a thing well- 
nigh impossible where the life is less con- 
tinuous and the associations of teacher and 
student less constant and intimate. 

Aside from the simple housing which has 
been suggested, little in the way of physical 
equipment would be necessary. There 
would be no great libraries or scientific 


In our experimental college there 
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collections to build up, only books and ap- 
plianees for immediate use. For this col- 
lege would be in some great center such as 
New York, Boston, Philadelphia, Washing- 
ton or Chicago, where splendid libraries 
and 
sors and students would also have at hand 
the best in American architecture, in the 
Great industrial or- 


museums are available. Here profes- 


drama and in music. 
ganizations would provide opportunities 
for research. Laboratories for social 
studies would be found in the teeming life 
of the city. 

But what about opportunities for play? 
question those whose conception of Ameri- 
ean college life centers in the stadium. 
The student in the experimental college 
would have in the urban environment every 
possible recreational advantage. Within a 
short radius of the college he would find 
public golf courses and golf clubs and like- 
wise facilities for tennis. Clubs where he 
eould enjoy swimming and squash would 
be open to him. If on Saturday afternoon 
in the fall he wished to see a football game, 
he would have the choice of several good 
intercollegiate matches. And in the spring 
various college and professional baseball 
teams would offer him a choice of diver- 
sion. There would be a choice of athletic 
activities suiting the student’s desire to be 
a spectator or a participant. And there 
would be no grind of training nor any seri- 
ous emphasis which would take toll of the 
Here would be a 
sport 


intellectual 
fine demonstration of 
sake. 

In this college professors and students 
would strive for attainment along what- 
ever lines seemed good to them, unham- 
pered by the limitations of a conventional 
curriculum. Theories would be tested and 
assertions challenged. The for 
truth would be pushed by. those who could 
distinguish between evidence and propa- 
ganda. There would develop a_ well- 
founded determination to hold fast to that 
which is good and an equally fearless de- 


program. 
for sport’s 


search 
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sire to discard outworn formulae and dog- 
mas in the light of new discoveries and new 
And out of it all would 
now available, as to 


social demands. 


] 
come knowledge not 


the effective of stretching the 


best minds to the end that real competence 


most Ways 
might take the place of haphazard medioe- 
rity in the leadership in the affairs of men. 

Then when tradition begins to assert it- 
when demand for organization begins 
felt, a 
convention begins to supersede initiative, 


self, 
to be s it always is in America, when 


the ten years will be over and the insti- 
tution will pass out of the picture, leav- 
ing those who enjoyed its privileges in- 
estimably enriched and_ institutions of 
learning everywhere benefitted by the re- 
sults of its pioneering in the intellectual 
field. And it 
that after the unscrambling of this college, 


for another 


is not too much to believe 


there would arise a demand 
institution on the ten-year plan—yes, for 
several to serve the needs of that increas- 
ing number which is erying out for some- 
thing which they find difficult to secure in 


most long-established institutions. 


COOPERATING 
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Medi- 
ocrity may have such a hold on those 
who control the for 
in higher education that they will have 
no interest in the experiment 
They may have the feeling of 
picture 
sound ex- 


Such a college may never exist. 


means enterprises 
making 
possible. 
sketched this 
“That may 
tremely sensible. But it wouldn’t be col- 
And who wants anything to do with 


one to whom I 


and who wrote; 
lege. 
young persons who have no interest in 
‘anything but intellectual achievement’?’’ 
Well, there are a few who would welcome 
such association, who would find joy in 
being thrown with just that type of youth. 
A world full of them might be a bit stuffy, 
and a nation with no colleges other than 
the type which I have pictured would have 
many unfilled But 
doesn’t America need to-day at least one 
laboratory brain power 
weighed and developed intensively, where 
the things of the mind are honestly made 
the things of paramount importance, where 
mediocrity gives way to superior achieve- 
What does America need most? 


educational needs. 


where ean be 


ment? 


IN ECONOMY’ 


By Dr. THOMAS H. BRIGGS 


PROFESSOR OF EDUCATION, TEACHERS COLLEGE, COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 


Irom the vantage point of the present it 
seems a great pity that the democratic 
project of universal and advanced educa- 
tion at public expense could not have had 
a sounder basis than sentiment and a bet- 
It can hardly be questioned 
why 


ter planning. 
that the 
furnishes 


reason 
legally 


now fundamental 


society education and 
compels attendance at schools is that it 
may perpetuate and improve the ideals 
that the conduct of men and 


women in a democracy. Stated in another 


determine 


1 Extract from an address delivered at the South- 
ern Conference on Education, The University of 
North Carolina, November 5, 1931. 


way, the state—that is, organized society 
—provides education in order that it may 
be made a better place in which to live and 
a better place in which to make a living. 
There is no other reason that justifies 
society in taking taxes out of every pocket 
to furnish education for every child. 
Having accepted this principle because 
it is irrefutable, we are forced to the con- 
clusion that because it was not clearly 
understood in the formative days of the 
public school, it has largely been disre- 
garded in the direction and development of 
the educative program. The fetish is s0 


strong, in the profession as well as among 
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the general public, that tradition has to a 


extent determined the curriculum 


tragic 
and the methods of its presentation. Even 
those whose position in society should make 
them leaders toward a new light have been 
the most stubborn defenders of the tradi- 
tional because they did not clearly under- 
stand the eriteria by which values should 
be measured. If the purpose of public 
education is to make every individual bet- 
ter able and better disposed to contribute 
to the betterment of society, then a large 
part of the popular school program is re- 
sulting in lamentable wastes of publie 
funds and in prostitution of the labors of 
large numbers of pupils. The most com- 
mon curricula can be shown to have little 
If the indi- 
vidual is to better society, he must first be 


bettered himself. 


relation to societal welfare. 


The same program is not 
suited to all individuals, and fortunately 
society has need of many different kinds of 
members. If secondary and higher educa- 
tion is to pay dividends on the great in- 
vestment that is being made, it is doubtful 
if one now in five receives such profit from 
the studies that he pursues as to enable him 
to contribute better to the happiness and 
the welfare of society. 

The economic depression has now begun 
to cause people to question where money 
can be saved; and inasmuch as the appro- 
priation for education the 
largest single item in the public budget, it 
is but natural that responsible officers 
should prune the most flourishing tree. 


constitutes 


Unfortunately in seeking to effect econo- 
mies, which are to a large extent made 
necessary by reckless expenditures in other 
branches of government, the public is gen- 
erally using no long-sighted policy. The 
business man, who during prosperity was 
in a fair way to become our national hero, 
is, in cooperating with the politician, for- 
getting sound principles of economics in 
his effort to curtail expenditures regard- 
less of consequences. Insurance for the fu- 
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ture is more necessary than luxuries and 
even than some accustomed comforts in the 
present. 

Some communities and even entire states 
have cut the salaries of all teachers regard- 
less of their competence or of their needs. 
Economies should not begin with teachers; 
the last to profit from prosperity should 
not be the first to feel the pinch of depres- 
sion. Salaries must be kept at such a level 
that not only will competent teachers be 
retained with morale high for 
but that 
young men and women will be attracted to 
for the 


When readjustment of teachers’ salaries is 


enough 


efficient work also promising 


prepare themselves profession. 
necessary, horizontal reductions for all are 
neither good business nor good sociology. 
When used, they are an admission of in- 
competence on the part of those in author- 
ity to determine who are the best teachers 
or of a lack of faith in the public to sup- 
port a schedule that assigns pay in propor- 
tion to effective work. From a sociological 
point of view, it is entirely proper to dis- 
eriminate between two teachers of equal 
of the 
greater family obligations. But the schools 


competence in favor one with 
should never be a means of charity: what- 
ever needs a teacher may have, he should 
be retained and assigned only because of 
ability and zeal to do required educational 


When 
through the needy but incompetent indi- 


work. those in authority look 
vidual to the more important present and 
future needs of the thirty children to be 
educated, they can gain courage to do their 
duty to other 
agencies of charity. 

A few communities in their efforts to 
reduce expenditures are dismissing or re- 
tiring teachers on the higher levels of sal- 
ary schedules, those who have proved their 
competence and their efficiency, replacing 
them with others of less experience and of 


society, which provides 


doubtful promise, sometimes of those who 
are glad or fortunate to receive any remu- 
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neration whatever for professional service. 
This is, of course, penny wise and pound 
foolish. 
so keen that it is necessary for us to eat 


The pinch of poverty is not yet 


bad eggs. 
Sometimes in our devotion to profes- 
sional tenure we lose sight of the fact that 
in staffing the rapidly growing number of 
schools we have accepted many as teachers 
who are not and never ean be significantly 
competent. Some are limited by nature; 
others by training and attitude. Necessary 
economies provide a rare opportunity to 


weed out such people. If administrators 


are incompetent or reluctant to do this, 


they themselves should be replaced by 
others who feel their professional responsi- 
bility and have both judgment and courage 
to perform a manifest duty. One impor- 
tant economy is to make the public money 
buy as much as possible. 

Another means of false economy is the 
reduction or omission of expenditures for 
increasing the efficiency of the schools, ex- 
penditures for an enlarged and enriched 
curriculum, medical inspection, health pro- 
motion, provisions for maladjusted pupils, 
and the Such activities have been 
slowly added in the schools because by the 


like. 


most careful and econvineing study of facts 
they have been found necessary. They are 
abundantly justified by the principle of 
sound that money 
should be so laid out that the largest and 


most important dividends may be returned 


investment, publie 


to society. They can not be abandoned 
without the most serious consequences. 

To the layman, and even to the school- 
man of narrow vision, some of these activi- 
ties may seem ‘‘fads’’ and ‘“‘frills.’’ But 
as a matter of fact they are the essentials. 
In devotion to the fetish of education men 
and women often forget to define what 
education is. Traditional and 
traditional details of other subjects are 
identified in their minds with education, 
and in consequence they fail to consider 


subjects 
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what returns they make to society for the 
great investment in the schools. As we are 
all pragmatists to-day, we should begin our 
thinking with the postulate that nothing is 
important that does not make a difference. 
If foreign languages, higher mathematics, 
grammar, and history make such differences 
in boys and girls that they are happier and 
better citizens, then these subjects are jus- 
tifiable. They do make such differences in 
a small fraction of the school population. 
But the fact is obvious to any informed 
and fair-minded judge that for the great 
majority of pupils who are required, en- 
couraged or permitted to take these sub- 
jects at public expense (it is doubtful if 
many parents would actually pay for them 
out of their own pockets) the results are 
altogether insignificant and in many cases 
actually maleficent. One place for true 
economy is in those subjects or topics, new 
or old, that do not make an ultimate dif- 
ference for the social good. 

Another means of economy that is being 
used is the shortening of the school year. 
This may be wise. We do not know just 
what length of school year or week is best 
But before acquiescing in a policy for 
which nothing has been argued except ex- 
pediency it would be wise to consider sey- 
eral neglected phases of the matter. If the 
education that is offered does not mate- 
rially affect the pupils for good or for bad, 
the amount of it is immaterial. It would 
just as well be abolished altogether. But 
if it is beneficent or can be made so, then 
the more the better. Any shortening of the 
year is a direct harm not only to the chil- 
dren but also to society that is making the 
investment. If the educational programs 
of two communities or states are equally 
good, those of the one that provides 4 
seven-month year for seven or eleven years 
can not be expected to compete with those 
that have nine months of opportunity for 
eight or twelve years. The mathematics 1s 
perfectly simple: the ratios of opportunity 
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19:72 and 77: 108—or, roughly, 7 to 

10, One group has an all but insuperable 
undicap. Then, must ask what 
vs and girls are doing in the months that 


With the rap- 


too, we 


ols are not in session. 


llv increasing urbanization of even our 


t rural states it must be recognized that 

are fewer and fewer opportunities 
systematic home chores, for parental 
rsight and for the 
idy habits of responsibility by means of 


development of 
oned obligations. On the other hand, 
ilern civilization has brought a rapidly 
number of opportunities for 
temptations 


‘reasing 
amusements, diversions and 
have large possibilities, especially in 

» case of older boys and girls, for evil. 
the tragic number of unemployed 

ts, industry has to-day no need for 
Every one employed tends to dis- 

ice an adult. It ean fairly be questioned 
woys and girls are not better off in the 
lolesome influence of the schools, even if 

y were learning nothing of permanent 
ie, than freed from all restraint other 

in that which ean be given by the busy 

rn parent. 
\ final means that has been used to se- 
‘economy is a reduction of supervision. 
ler the most ideal conditions imagin- 
able supervision would still be a necessity 
ind a wise investment. Conditions are not 
ideal in our schools: in the best systems 
teachers vary ineredibly in ability, prepa- 
ration, devotion and consequent effective- 
hess; courses of study are only beginning 

get enrichment and application to life 
from direeted concerted action; and coor- 
dination is obviously impossible without a 
coordinator. In the poorer schools condi- 
tions are far worse. Supervisors are found 
an economic necessity in all industrial 
plants that must pay dividends. In our 
schools they are not a luxury but an insur- 
Doubtless there are poor supervis- 
ors, as there are poor teachers. True 


would result from _ replacing 


ance, 


econe mv 
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rather than eliminating them. If a super- 
visor can coordinate the work of a faculty, 
direct its activities toward sensible goals, 
and improve each teacher only 10 per cent. 
(which is a modest enough estimate) he 
would easily earn his salary. The large 
number of beginning teachers and of trans- 
fers in our schools emphasizes the need of 
supervisors. If I had the entire responsi- 
bility of directing any unit of education, 
with due regard to economy and assured 
achievement, I should unhesitatingly in- 
crease the number and the quality of the 
supervisors. 

Economies in school expenditures, as in 
all other activities, are undoubtedly neces- 
sary. This is a time neither for selfishness 
nor narrow vision. As citizens as well as 
professional educators we must cooperate. 
It is our challenge to exert ourselves to the 
utmost to see that economies are wise and 
not short-sightedly foolish, that the future 
welfare of society is assured through the 
best possible education of the children. 
Unless the professional educator 
himself to cut the budget where the least 
harm results, the publie without his knowl- 
edge of the facts and without his vision 
will continue to cut it to the lasting harm 
of the advance of education and of social 


busies 


welfare. 

How can the professional educator serve 
in this crisis? 

First, with his intimate knowledge of the 
costs of education and with criteria ema- 
nating from his experience he can volun- 
tarily eliminate items and cut what can be 
spared with least harm to education. It 
is only natural that in some phases of our 
work we have expanded farther than neces- 
So have other men, in their private 
We 
all recognize some luxuries that are proper 
in prosperity but improper in depression. 
It is a civie as well as a professional duty 
to begin economies by paring down these 
luxuries in order to retain and improve the 


sary. 
as well as in their business activities. 
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essentials. It will be a professional accom- 
plishment of high order to confine reduc- 
tions to them. 


Second, the professional educator can 


apply the findings of educational research 


to budgeting, administration, classification 
of pupils, determining class size, prognosis, 
the through the 
proper placement of pupils, individual at- 


reduction of failures 
tention and better teaching, guidance, the 
elimination of incompetent teachers, elimi- 
nation of unjustifiable subject-matter, re- 
striction of unwise elections of pupils, and 
Not all advances in edueation cost 
If the administrator is 


SO On. 
additional money. 
properly trained and competent in his job, 
he will know better than any one else, cer- 
tainly better than the laymen who deter- 
mine the total of the budget, where econo- 
More 
than this, he should continuously inform 


mies may be effected by efficiency. 


the publie of conditions, of the reasons for 
the 
Ordinarily the public trusts too 


proposed changes, and of results 
achieved. 
much to inaecurate reports by pupils, the 
dissatisfied ones being most active, or to 
conversations, with com- 


casual usually 


plaining parents. Frequent publicity re- 
ports to the patrons and stockholders in 
the great investment of education are a 
part of sensible business administration. 
If the public had more real information 
about the schools, education would not be 
so embarrassed as it now is. 

Third, the 
check up current practices by sound educa- 
tional principles and act on the consequent 
We undoubtedly have more 
items of sound and generally accepted edu- 
cational philosophy than have been put 
Here is an opportunity and 
What we want to do in im- 


professional educator can 


conclusions. 


into practice. 
an obligation. 
proving education, certainly on the secon- 
dary school level, probably would cost no 
more than is wasted now in doing what we 
know we should not do. Educational ad- 
vance might well begin with the elimina- 
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tion of dead wood in the curriculum and 
the forbidding of pupils to continue at 
public expense studies for which they have 
manifested no competence. Such 
mies can not be made arbitrarily, but they 
are possible when justified by a principle 
or a policy to the acceptance of which the 
public has been educated. The one prin- 
ciple that education is a public investment 
to perpetuate its ideals and to promote its 
interests, to make the supporting com- 
munity a better place in which to live and 
in which to make a living would, even if 
liberally applied, revolutionize the practice 
of our schools and effect significant econo- 


econo- 


mies. 

The chief obstacle to that 
would result from a sensible reform of the 
curriculum practices lies, of course, in the 
fact that education, especially above the 
elementary grades, has become a fetish. 


economies 


The public has an unreasoning belief in 
the efficacy of traditional subjects, regard- 
less of unproved and unprovable beneficent 
results on individuals. The fact that a few 
men and women have mastered them and 
found them useful has led them to think 
that democracy, in the name of which many 
sins are committed, requires all pupils to 
have the same diet. As well have one menu 
or one type and size of clothing for all. 
Any detailed proposal for economic reform 
of the curriculum would undoubtedly dis- 
turb the vocal minority who wish their 
children to follow the fetish, but at the 
same time it would, after proper prepara- 
tion through publicity, tremendously please 
those who pay the taxes and expect some 
obvious return from the societal invest- 
ment. Any sound proposal for reform can 
show by common-sense principles what is 
essential and what is merely luxurious. If 
the public is willing to provide funds for 
the latter, it assumes the responsibility. 
But if retrenchment is necessary, it is quite 
possible that the economic depression will 
provide such an opportunity for eurricu- 
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lum reform as every sensible and informed 
edueator knows is long overdue. 

Fourth, the professional educator can at 
this time prepare a forward-looking com- 
prehensive plan for the education of the 
children of his community. 
a perfect plan, but it will be better than 
none. It be a tentative goal 
euide. Hand-to-mouth procedure should 
be a relic of the past, an advertisement of 
incompetence. It was never creditable to 
any educator who claimed to be profes- 
By this compre- 


will and 


sional and competent. 
hensive plan for social betterment, the best 
that he with all possible professional as- 
sistance can honestly make, every educa- 
tional practice should be examined, and 
by it every proposed change should justify 
itself. Probably not in this generation 
has the need of such a plan been so great 
or a hospitable consideration of the public 
been so likely. If the plan is sound, it ean 
be understood by John Citizen. If it is to 
have effective support, it must be. 

Fifth, the professional educator can by 
his activities convince the public that teach- 
ers are citizens as well as public servants. 
They should make their influence felt in 
determining publie policies, especially those 
affecting education; they ean and should 
exert themselves to show the importance 
of education as contrasted with other pub- 
lie activities; they ean and should support 
its rights against those of road-building, 
policing the eountry, protecting it from 
fires, collecting garbage and cleaning the 
The divorce of education from 
polities, for which we have fought so long 


streets, 


and on the whole so successfully, is proper. 
But it has also resulted in too much of a 
divoree of educators from politics, which 
The politicians probably 
know more workers in every other com- 
munity service than in education, know 
them and look out for their interests, partly 
through friendships and partly through 
respect for their votes. As a result they 
are too frequently more interested in other 


is improper. 


It may not be 
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civic departments than they are in the 
schools. They are supported by many self- 
ish patrons of private schools. Of course 


teachers should not become obligated to 
politicians and should not tolerate any in- 
fluence by them on appointments, promo- 
tions, and policies. But that is not saying 


that the profession should abandon its 
rights and, let us emphasize, its duty to 
work actively to influence public opinion 
to support the right kind of education as 
liberally as it deserves. Teachers should 
never become civie eunuchs. 

This is a dangerous and easily misunder- 
But this is a dangerous time 


In this period of economic 


stood topie. 
for education. 
depression the professional educator, what- 


ever his position, must be active to influ- 
ence the public to maintain all the essential 
activities of the schools. To do this he 
must first of all clean house, cooperating 
in economy by saving wherever there has 
been waste. He must have and he must 
for promoting a 

He must be not 


popularize a 
better type of education. 
only ready but also active to justify be- 
fore the public the necessary expenditures 
He must rally 


program 


for what is of most worth. 
all possible influences to gain the support 
of an informed and an interested citizenry. 
And he must, at least for the time being, 
subordinate his personal and selfish inter- 
ests. If physicians in their conventions 
spent their time in discussing fees instead 
of fits and fevers, as Arnold Tompkins 
used to say, they would become discredited. 
In our conventions, then, we must concen- 
trate on the meaning of education and on 
the means of making it effective. We must 
cooperate in economy that it may not be 
foolish, short-sighted and socially harmful. 
The truest economy will begin in making 
every educational activity return the larg- 
est dividends on the great social investment 
in the schools. 

I have faith in the land that gave me 
birth. Fated to have 


work elsewhere, I 
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been jealous of those who have actively and 
directly contributed to its great achieve- 
ments. Its steady and at times marvelous 
advance has made me thrill with pride. I 
have admired the honesty with which in 
this period of economic depression, the 
seriousness of which I appreciate, it has 
laid aside pretense and sought to get down 
to the bedrock facts that it may build again 
But I that it can 
education. As in 


substantially. know 
build 
nomics, so In edueation it must get down 


to the bedrock of facts and with the tenta- 


only with eco- 
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tive blueprints of the whole structure build 
with the principles of common sense a 
social idealism. Education is no benevo- 
lence and no charity. It is the only instrn- 
ment that society has to perpetuate and to 
improve the democracy to which we are 
devoted. The depression offers a rare op- 
portunity for leadership, nowhere more 
needed than in education. The time is 
ripe. While cooperating in economy, at 
the same time be audacious to lead. The 
future of society is in the hands of the 
schoolmaster of to-day. 


EDUCATIONAL EVENTS 


TEN MILLION CHINESE IN SCHOOL 


TEN million children, men and women in 
China are now attending schools of all grades 
from primary to and through the university 
in that country. This statement was made by 
EK. H. Cressy, secretary of the Committee for 
Colleges in China, in a reeent ad- 
dress to the staff of the Office of Edueation. 


Mr. Cressy has been in edueational work in 


Christian 


China for some twenty years. 

He says that each year the school enrolment 
in China inereases, and the standard of instruc- 
tion offered steadily improves. Children are 
commonly admitted to the four-year primary 
the These are 


financed and managed by the counties, and, as 


school at age of six. schools 


an illustration of the encouraging progress that 
is being made, the fact is cited that by about 


1925 a program including the establishment of 


normal schools and universal educa- 
the first 


way in 49 of 


short-cut 
well 
the 


four was 


the 60 


tion through vears 


under counties of 
province of Kiangsu. 

Up to about 1910 Chinese women and girls 
rarely attended school, and as late as 1915 only 
one government high school for girls had been 
established, although there were a considerable 
number of girls’ normal schools of high school 
The first mission girls’ school had been 
1844, but up to 1900 educating 


rrade. 
founded in 
women and girls was opposed in China so that 
the school authorities found it diffieult to get 
any pupils for the school. 

Physical training, athletics and other extra- 


curricular activities are now finding their way 
into the regular school programs in China, and 
have been instrumental in developing greater 
activity and alertness among the students. 

In an endeavor to decide on an effective work- 
ing program of adult education to reduce il- 
literacy, more than one hundred specialists in 
one county are now earrying on extensive study 
and experimentation. 

Thirty-five mission boards in various coun- 
tries finance the program of Christian educa- 
tion in China, which ineludes about 20 institu- 
tions of eollege and university rank. Thes 
universities more than 4,500 students 
majoring in professional or semi-professional 
lines, with definite vocational objectives. Hos- 
pitals and churches, also financed by the mission 
boards, cooperate in educating the Chinese. 


enroll 


SCIENCE FAIR FOR CHILDREN 
A speciAL feature of this year’s American 
Institute Children’s Science Fair, to be held 
from December 3 to 9 at the American Museum 
of Natural History, New York City, is the ar- 
rangement of model and special exhibits by 
science organizations. These exhibits will be 
non-competitive and are intended to serve as 
guides in similar work by the youthful scientist 
The organizations to be represented are: 


New York City Department of Health, a model 
illustrating the rules of health which a child should 
follow during a twenty-four hour cycle. 

Conservation Department of the State of Nev 
York, a special forestry exhibit. 
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York Botanical Gerden, unusual food-pro- 

ng trees, such as the cinnamon, banana tree, ete. 

klyn Botanic Garden, conditions necessary 
ant growth. 

York Museum of Science and Industry, two 
yr-operated models, one a color wheel, the 

showing the generation of a color spectrum. 
town High School, a special agricultural 
en Club of America, conservation of wild 
rs and birds. 

“ican Society for the Prevention of Cruelty 
{nimals, three models—one of a rabbit hutch, 
, goldfish aquarium and one a canary cage. 
Vational Association of Audubon Societies, bird 


vation exhibit. 


is is the Fourth Children’s Science Fair to 
held by the Institute. As in 
previous years, the American Museum of Nat- 
History and School Nature League are 


American 


perating with the institute in the holding of 
fair. The Board of Edueation has given 
cial recognition to the fair and lends its sup- 
by arranging for school attendance. 
The purpose of the fair is “to focus attention 
the sciences and to foster a scientific interest 
agriculture, gardening, nature study and con- 
servation.” Entry elasses eall for exhibits by 
New York City children, not over 18 years old, 
in many fields of sciencee—biology, chemistry, 
ysies, astronomy, geology, agriculture, nature 


tudy and conservation. 


LECTURES OF THE COUNCIL ON 
RADIO 

\rv the end of the first five broadeasts in the 
series of thirty lectures on psychology and eco- 
omics sponsored by the National Advisory 
Council on Radio in Edueation, and broadeast 
over a nation-wide network by the National 
Broadcasting Company, the council reports the 
results. Committees, appointed by the Amer- 
ican Eeonomies Association and the American 
Psychological Association at the instigation of 
he council, have helped to plan the lectures 
and to prepare printed material to accompany 


+ 


them. 

With the idea of promoting further study 
and reading on the subjects of the lectures, the 
council arranged that their publishers, the Uni- 
versity of Chieago Press, should print the ad- 
dresses so that they might be obtained by lis- 
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Other 


publications printed by the University of Chi- 


teners directly after each broadeast. 


eage Press for listeners were prepared under 
the direction of the committees. Dr. Walter V. 
Bingham and Dr. Henry E. Garrett prepared 
for the committee on psychology a listener’s 
notebook, “Psychology To-day.” The second 
notebook prepared by Dr. Bingham and Dr. 
John E. Anderson on “Child Development” has 
Each summarizes 


just been issued. notebook 


the separate address on the particular subject 
and gives supplementary information, pictures, 
diagrams, questions for discussion groups, and 


has a bibliography. 

The secretary of the Committee on 
nomies, Mr. Felix Morley, of the Brookings In- 
stitution in Washington, D. C., prepared a 
reading guide, consisting of a digest of the 
lectures and a carefully compiled bibliography, 
to accompany the economic series. The Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press announces that the 
distribution of the lectures, notebooks and the 
reading guide has reached 50,000 copies. 

This printed material is being used to sup- 
plement the radio lectures in a number of col- 
leges and universities by both the resident and 
extension departments. The Division of Uni- 
versity Extension of the State of Massachusetts 


EKeo- 


is offering the lectures on psychology together 
with printed material as a course and will give 
eredit to students who pass a satisfactory ex- 
amination on it. The University of Iowa has 
not only recommended the programs to the stu- 
dents and to the faculty of the university, but 
it has also distributed copies of the program to 
other educational throughout the 
state, to the press and to interested individuals. 
At the University of Nebraska, the lectures are 
diseussed in the graduate seminar and in classes 
Five hundred stu- 
Washington 


institutions 


of elementary psychology. 
dents of psychology at 
University are listening to the broadeasts. At 


George 


Skidmore College, the president has set aside 
a special radio room so that the students can 
hear the broadeasts undisturbed. Among other 
institutions where students are listening regu- 
larly to the lectures and using the printed 
material are George Peabody College, the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota, Stanford University, Co- 
lumbia University, New York University, the 
Ohio State University, and Western Reserve 












University, as well as many junior colleges in 
the middle west and far west. In some of the 
southern eolleges an effort is being made to 
measure the actual amount of information ob- 
tained by listeners. In general, most of the in- 
stitutions are using the “Listener’s Notebooks” 
and the printed addresses in connection with 
introductory courses in place of part of the 
required reading. 

The Ameriean Library Association is cooper- 
ating with the council by sending notices to 
librarians asking them to supply their readers 
with the printed material and the books recom- 
mended in the bibliographies of the “Reading 
Guide” and the “Notebooks.” Many libraries 
have responded to the association’s appeal and 
have purchased large quantities of the printed 
material. 

Word has come from various parts of the 
country that groups, large and small, are listen- 
ing to the lectures regularly. Parent-teacher 
groups, women’s clubs, members of the Amer- 
ican Association of University Women, are 
among those who have sent word that they 
listen to the lectures every Saturday evening. 

Plans are being considered for making tran- 
seriptions of the talks for use by non-network 
stations. By means of these transcriptions it 
would be possible to put the lectures on the air 


during school hours. 


GRADUATE FELLOWSHIPS OF THE 
AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF 
UNIVERSITY WOMEN 
Tue American Association of University Wo- 
men awards annually from ten to thirteen grad- 
uate fellowships “to encourage women to devote 
themselves to scientific work and scholarly pur- 
suits.” Six of these fellowships are memorials 
raised by groups of college women to honor 
women who have played a part in the eduea- 
tional history of America: the Alice Freeman 
Palmer Fellowship, the Julia C. G. Piatt Fel- 
lowship, the Rose Sidgwick Fellowship, and the 
Mary Pemberton Nourse Fellowship. The as- 
sociation also awards the Sarah Berliner Fel- 
lowship established by Dr. Emil Berliner in 
memory of his mother, and the fellowship of- 
fered by the Alpha Xi Delta Sorority. Fellow- 
ships established by the Association are: the 
A. A. U. W. European Fellowship (established 
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in 1890), the International Fellowship, the 
Latin-American Fellowship, the Margaret E, 
Maltby Fellowship. The Boston Alumnae Fel- 
lowship, which is awarded by the association, 
was raised by the Boston Branch and alumnae 
associations of the near-by colleges. The North- 
west Central Section also supports a fellowship, 

The number of fellowships awarded varies 
from year to year, as several are biennial and 
one triennial. The stipends range from $1,000 
to $2,000, the majority being for $1,500. 0 
the fellowships administered by the association, 
three are for foreign students, one for an 
American woman to study abroad, one for 
scientific research, one for advanced work in 
public health, two for advanced work by women 
who intend to make teaching their profession, 
two for advanced work in the field of the social 
sciences, three for advanced work in any field. 
In general, it is the policy to make awards to 
women who have already made some progress 
in their graduate studies, and who offer prom 
ise of distinction in their fields. 

The association is now engaged in a cam- 
paign to raise a fund of a million dollars for 
the endowment of additional fellowships. Ot 
this sum $160,000 has already been secured. 

Applications for further information should 
be addressed to the American Association of 
University Women, 1634 Eye Street, N. W., 
Washington, D. C. 


THE CHICAGO MEETING OF THE 
AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF 
UNIVERSITY PROFESSORS 
REPRESENTATIVES from the faculties of col- 
leges and universities in all parts of the country 
will attend the eighteenth annual meeting of the 
American Association of University Professors 
at the Stevens Hotel, Chicago, on November 27 
and 28, according to the official announcement 
of the association. Some of the more urgent 
problems of the academic profession will be 
discussed at the various sessions. One of the 
most vital questions featured on the program 
will be a comprehensive survey of college teach- 
ing with a view to possible improvement. For 
this important purpose the association has re 
centiy been granted $20,000 by the Carnegie 
Foundation and Corporation for the systematic 
investigation of present conditions and stand- 
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ards of instruction and for the formulation of 
higher standards of efficiency. 

Addresses will be delivered by Professor 
Leslie B. Rogers, of the University of Southern 
California, president of the National Society 
of College Teachers of Education, and by Pro- 
H. Judd, of the University of Chi- 


who will represent the same organization. 


fessor C. 
President R. M. Hutchins, of the University of 
vo, will speak at the annual dinner, and 
President Walter Dill Seott, of 
University, and Professor Alzada Comstock, of 


Cnica 


Northwestern 


Mount Holyoke College, at the luncheon on 


Saturday. The address of the retiring presi- 


dent of the organization, Professor W. B. 
Munro, of the California Institute of Tech- 


nology, will be delivered at the Saturday morn- 
ing’ session. 

The report of the committee on academic free- 
dom and tenure, to be presented by the chair- 
A. Mitchell, of the Univer- 
sity of Virginia, will be received with special 


man, Professor S. 


interest because of the wide-spread unsettled 
conditions in the faeulties of universities at the 
Professor W. W. Cook, of the 
Johns Hopkins University, will speak on the 


present time. 


association’s eurrent study of the prevailing 
conditions of tenure. 

In his report as general secretary, Professor 
H. W. Tyler will speak of the gratifying growth 
of membership, which is now over 11,000, and 
also of the inerease in the number of institu- 
tional chapters, which has reached nearly 200. 


THE TENTH ANNIVERSARY OF PRESI- 
DENT RUFUS B. VON KLEINSMID, 
OF THE UNIVERSITY OF 
SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 
TRUSTEES, alumni, faculty and friends of the 
University of Southern California, as well as 
representatives of national and local educa- 
tional institutions and eivie organizations, are 
joining in a testimonial of respect, gratitude 
and affection at an anniversary banquet on De- 
cember 12, honoring President Rufus B. von 
KleinSmid upon the completion of the first ten 
of his administration. Delegations of 
students representing the twenty schools and 
colleges of S. C. will also pay homage to Dr. 
KleinSmid at the honor function, to be held at 

the Los Angeles Biltmore. 
Mr. John G. Bullock is chairman of the hon- 


Mr. George I. 


years 


orary committee of citizens. 
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Cochran, president of the board of trustees of 
the University of Southern California, is hon- 
Mr. Asa V. Call, president 
of the General Alumni Association of S. C., is 
Dr. Frank 
C. Touton, vice-president of the university and 
dean of the College of Letters, Arts and Sei- 


orary toastmaster. 


chairman of the alumni committee. 


ences, represents the faculty and administration. 
Plans have been formulated at headquarters of 
the Alumni Association, of which Mr. Frank 
Hadlock is executive secretary. 

Dr. Walter Dill Scott, president of North- 
of Dr. 
Chicago to 
speaker at the event in honor of his former stu- 


western University (alma mater von 


KleinSmid) will go from be a 


dent. Dr. Scott was appointed professor of 
psychology at Northwestern in 1901, and Pres- 
ident von KleinSmid is a member of the elass of 
05. 


trustees of New York University, and director 


Fred I. Kent, chairman of the board of 


of the division of foreign exchange of the Fed- 
eral Reserve Board, also is to speak at the tes- 
timonial dinner. Governor James Rolph, Jr., 
Dr. Robert A. Millikan, of the California In- 
Robert E. 
Swain, of Stanford University; President Rob- 


stitute of Technology; President 
ert Gordon Sproul, of the University of Cali- 
fornia; President Homer L. Shantz, of the Uni- 
versity of Arizona (where Dr. von KleinSmid 
was president from 1914 to 1921), and Presi- 
dent G. Bromley Oxnam (Southern California 
alumnus), of DePauw University (where Dr. 
von KleinSmid was professor from 1905 to 
1914), are to attend. 

Since 1921 the University of Southern Cali- 
fornia has almost tripled in student enrolment, 
the faculty has about doubled, seven schools 
and colleges have been added, and seven new 
The 


medicine, engineering, philosophy, merchandis- 


buildings have been erected. schools of 
ing and publie administration; University Col- 
lege (evening adult education division), and 
Los Angeles University of International Rela- 
tions (affiliated) have been established during 
the past ten years, as well as a department of 
journalism, a physies-optics refraction labora- 
tory, a legal aid clinic, and chairs of musical 
composition and aviation. 
INSTALLATION OF PRESIDENT 
GRAHAM AT THE UNIVERSITY 
OF NORTH CAROLINA 
Dr. FRANK PortTeR GRAHAM, for some years 


a member of the history department of the 


fe 


University of North Carolina, was installed on 
November 11 as the eleventh president of the 
university. The exercises took place on a spe- 
cial stage in the stadium and were attended by 
many thousands of alumni and friends from all 
parts of the state. There were faculty or 
alumni delegates from about 160 colleges, uni- 
versities and learned and professional societies, 
including the twenty-nine member institutions 
of the 


whose annual meeting followed the inaugura- 


Association of American Universities, 


tion. 


will be 


President 


address, which 


SOCIETY, 


In his inaugural 


printed in ScHOOL AND 


Graham had an introductory section on world 
Armistice Day, 


with reference to 


and he then discussed edueational conditions in 


conditions 


America and in North Carolina. 

Greetings were delivered as follows: For 
American universities and learned societies, by 
Dean J. C. MeLennan, of the University of 
Toronto; for colleges and universities of the 
South, by President F. L. MeVey, of the Uni- 
versity of Kentucky; for colleges and univer- 
North Carolina, by President W. L. 
Lingle, of Davidson College; for the publie 
schools of North Carolina, by Superintendent 
A. T. Allen; for the alumni of the university, 
by Kemp D. Battle, class of 1909; for the stu- 
dent Robert M. Albright, class of 
1932; for the faculty, by Professor Henry V. 
Wilson. 

At the luneh following the inauguration the 


sities of 


body, by 
Governor O. Max Gardner presided. 


presiding officer was the Honorable Josephus 
Daniels. Short talks were given by President 
Walter Dill Seott, of Northwestern University, 
who praised the scholars and scientific men 
developed in the North Carolina faculty, and 
by President James R. Angell, of Yale, who 
eulogized the University of North Carolina as 
a shining example of what the state university 
may accomplish. 

At the inaugural dinner to delegates, guests 
and faculty on the evening of November 11, 
the toastmaster was President Harry Wood- 
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burn Chase, of the University of Illinois, for- 
merly president of the University of North 
Carolina. 
TRIBUTE TO THE LATE DR. JAMES 
SULLIVAN 

A RESOLUTION expressing appreciation of the 
distinguished service of the late Dr. James Sul- 
livan and extending sympathy in his death was 
adopted by the Board of Regents of the Univer- 
sity of the State of New York at its meeting on 
October 15. The resolution was proposed by 
Regent Roland B. Woodward, of Rochester, 
and reads as follows: 

On May 21, 1931, by reason of long-continued 
ill health, Dr. James Sullivan was obliged to tender 
his resignation as assistant commissioner for higher 
and professional education. The regents accepted 
his resignation with genuine regret and expressed 
at that time their deep appreciation of his dis 
tinguished service and their heartiest good wishes 
for his enjoyment of the leisure he so richly d 
served. He was a patient and philosophic sufferer 
and he bore his great affliction with rare courage. 
For a time his extraordinary will made it seem as 
if he might be restored to comfortable health. 
He was stricken again, however, on October 6 and 
died on October 8 without regaining consciousness. 

Dr. Sullivan was a man of very unusual mold. 
He had fine scholarly training and instincts and 
was an active and even an intense intellectual fore 
throughout his life. He served every cause which 
aroused his interest unsparingly and with a high 
level of disinterested devotion. He was a dis- 
criminating and an exacting scholar and he ha 
sympathy for thinking or timi 
His rugged, outspoken character, his 


} 
1 
] 
1 


small shallow 
conduct. 
courageous independence of mind and his acute 
critical sense gave him distinction among educated 
men everywhere. 

The regents are proud of the contribution the 
example of his useful and forceful life makes to 
the general store of American ideals and good 
citizenship. They record anew their appreciation 
of his career as teacher, scholar, historian and 
professional leader, and extend to his family their 
profound sympathy in the common loss of one 
who left a rich inheritance of character and ac- 


complishment to his day and generation. 


EDUCATIONAL NOTES AND NEWS 


When a report, ascribed to a “close friend,” 
that Mr. Lowell would retire soon was recently 
printed in the daily press, he authorized the fol- 


LoweLL House, Harvard University, will 
give a dinner to President A. Lawrence Lowell, 


on December 13, his seventy-fifth birthday. 
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ng announcement: “President Lowell has 
ntention of resigning at the conclusion of 


} 7 - 99 
current academic year. 


Dr. NicHOLAS Murray ButTLER, president of 

Columbia University, will celebrate his seven- 

th birthday on April 2, 1932. Next year will 

, mark the fiftieth anniversary of his gradu- 

from Columbia College and the thirtieth 
universary of his presidency. 


Tue honorary degree of doctor of laws was 
onferred upon Dr. Frank P. Graves at the dia- 
mond jubilee celebration of Niagara University 
In conferring the degree Presi- 
O’Byrne said: “To an educator 


October 12. 
dent John J. 
ong edueators, a graduate of Columbia, hold- 

+ degrees innumerable, earned and honorary, 
rom colleges and universities many, and author 
well-known books, an honored member of 
norary societies, a professor, dean, vice-pres- 
ident, president, of several colleges and univer- 
ties, edueator, alumnus, trustee, a man of 


added 


from his environmental and parental influence, 


liberal education, with culture 


broad 


exceptional and cordial relationships with 
hools and colleges, a man of national reputa- 
n, his knowledge of educational problems ex- 
tensive, his administrative ability unquestioned, 
commissioner of education and president of 
the University of the State of New York, Niag- 
ara University pays homage where homage is 
due and to-day confers the doctorate of laws on 


’ Following the con- 


Frank Pierrepont Graves.’ 
ferring of the degree Commissioner Graves gave 
an address in whieh he paid tribute to the Vin- 
Fathers, who seventy-five years ago 


centian 


{ 


unded the university. 


THe Town Hall Club’s 1931 Gold Medal for 
“accomplishment of lasting merit” was pre- 
sented to Miss Martha McChesney Berry, foun- 
der of the Berry School for Mountain Children 
in Georgia, at a dinner of the club on November 
19. The medal, which was awarded last May, 
was presented by Mr. Francis H. Sisson, presi- 
dent of the elub. Mrs. John Henry Hammond, 
president of the Association of Berry Pilgrims, 
an organization for the support of the school, 
and the Reverend Dr. Robert E. Speer, who 
were the chief speakers, traced the development 
of the school from its foundation in an old log 
cabin in 1902. It now has a student body of 
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1,000. 
seribed on a plaque in the elub. 

THE Gold Medal, 
awarded “outstanding 


about Miss Berry’s name will be in- 


Leslie Dana which is 


annually for achieve- 
ments in the prevention of blindness and the 
conservation of vision,” was presented at St. 
November 20 to Edward M. Van 
New York City, principal of the 
New York Institute for the Edueation of the 
Blind. Mr. Van this 


honor by the National Society for the Pre- 


Louis on 
Cleve, of 
Cleve was selected for 
vention of Blindness in cooperation with the 
St. Louis Society for the Blind, through which 
Mr. 
Van Cleve played a leading part in the forma- 
tion, in 1915, of the National Society for the 
Prevention of Blindness, for which the Russell 


the medal is offered by Mr. Leslie Dana. 


Sage Foundation was sponsor, and he became 


its first managing director. 


A UNIQUE record in teaching was recognized 
recently in connection with the installation: of 
Dr. Charles Albert Anderson as president of 
Tusculum College, when two professors were 
honored because of a combined record of one 
hundred and two years of teaching in the eol- 
lege. Dr. Landon Carter Haynes has been pro- 
fessor of mathematies for fifty-five years, and 
Dr. Thomas 8S. Rankin has been professor of 
ancient languages for forty-seven years, the 
latter retiring from active teaching this year. 


PRoFEssOR FREDERIC W. ScuuuTz, of the 
University of Chicago, who arrived in Havana 
on November 16, on the following evening re- 
ceived a diploma as a corresponding member 
of the Cuban Pediatrie Society in honor of his 
achievements in the field of physical culture for 
children. 


Dr. A. R. BruBacueEr, president of the New 
York State College for Teachers at Albany, 
New York, was the guest of honor and speaker 
on November 19 at the Boston 
School of Education. 


University 


Dr. George H. Locke, the chief librarian of 
the Publie Libraries of Toronto and formerly 
professor of education in the University of 
Chicago, has been honored by the Library Asso- 
ciation of Great Britain and Ireland by having 
conferred on him an honorary fellowship in 
that association. 
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Dr. WittiAmM ALLAN NEILSON, president of 
Smith College, was elected chairman of the 
trustees of the Carnegie Foundation for the 
Advancement of Teaching at the annual meet- 
ing of the board on November 17. Dr. Liv- 
ingston Farrand, president of Cornell Univer- 
sity, was elected vice-chairman and Dr. Josiah 
Penniman, provost of the University of Penn- 
sylvania, was re-elected secretary. 

Mr. Auaust Heckscuer, of New York, and 
Mr. Martin J. Insull, of Chicago, have been 
elected to the board of trustees of Cornell Uni- 
versity. 

LEAVE of absence has been granted to Presi- 
dent Frank Aydelotte, of Swarthmore College, 
starting at the end of January, to go to Mexico 
and continue his study of the Latin-American 
countries. Later he will represent the United 
States at the Pan-American Conference at Ha- 
vana, and will then go to Germany to study the 
development of universities there. Professor 
John A. Miller will be acting president in Dr. 
Avdelotte’s absence. 

DuriING the absence of Professor Henry W. 
Holmes, dean of the Graduate School of Edu- 
cation of Harvard University, who is on leave 
until January 1, Professor Walter F. Dear- 
born is acting as dean of the school. 

Tue New York alumnae of Western College, 
at Oxford, Ohio, gave a luncheon on- November 
21 to Dr. Ralph K. Hickok, recently elected 


president of the eollege and formerly head of 


the department of religious education at Wells 
College. 

REPRESENTATIVES of thirty colleges attended 
the inauguration of the Reverend Dr. Herman 
Brezing as president of Wagner College on 
November 18. 

Dr. Water L. Couuins, director of graduate 
work in Teachers College, University of Cin- 
cinnati, has been elected president of Wilming- 
ton College, Ohio. 

Dr. Greorce Everett WALK, dean of the 
Teachers College at Temple University, was 
elected president of the Pennsylvania State 
Teachers College at Shippensburg at a meeting 
of the trustees on November 10. 

Mr. Rosert H. HALLOWELL has been elected 
president of the corporation of the Perkins In- 


stitution and Massachusetts School for the 
Blind, at Watertown. 


A CHANGE in the administration of the Col- 
lege of Agriculture of the University of New 
Hampshire has been announced, creating a new 
office of associate dean and director of resident 
instruction. Dr. M. Gale Eastman has been ap- 
pointed to the position. Dean Frederick W, 
Taylor will center his attention on the direction 
and supervision of business and management 
problems under the title of dean and superin- 
tendent of commercial departments. 


Mr. Davin J. HayKin, of Washington, D. (., 
has been appointed chief of the division of doe- 
uments at the Library of Congress. He will 
begin work on January 1, 1932, after resigning 
his present position with the American Library 
Association. 


Dr. IpaATIEFF, member of the Russian Acad- 
emy of Science and professor in the Russian 
Artillery Academy and the University of Lenin- 
grad, will be visiting professor in the depart- 
ment of chemistry at Northwestern University. 


TuE following members of the faculty of the 
University of Michigan have been granted 
leaves of absence for the second semester of the 
current academic year: Professor Edson Rk. 
Sunderland, who expects to travel in Europe 
and study the various systems of court pro- 
cedure; Professor Henry F. Adams, who in- 
tends to visit psychological laboratories in the 
various countries of Europe; Professor Russell 
A. Dodge, who wishes to take some advanced 
work in hydraulics at Columbia University; 
Professor Norman L. Willey, who will visit the 
Seandinavian countries, especially Norway, 
Germany and Lithuania; Professor Warren E. 
Blake, who wishes to devote his uninterrupted 
efforts to certain research work in which he 1s 
interested and which is nearly ready for pub- 
lication; Professor Philip E. Bursley, who will 
spend the period in study and travel; Professor 
R. K. MeAlpine, who will study with Professor 
Baxter at Harvard University, and Professor 
Christian N. Wenger, for travel and research in 
comparative literature in England and Ger- 
many. 

Dr. James B. Prart, professor of philosophy 
at Williams College, has sailed for Java and the 
Orient, en route to India, where he will teach 
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r three months in Tagore’s School. In the 
spring he will go to Italy. 


Tue death is announced at the age of sixty- 
seven years of Henry B. Dewey, formerly su- 
nerintendent of publie instruction for the State 

Washington. 


Dr. Winu1AM J. Bickert, for the last eleven 
vears superintendent of Trenton, New Jersey, 
schools, died on November 18 at the age of 
flity two years. 

Accorpina to an Associated Press dispatch 
W. W. McConnell, superintendent of the Win- 
field, Kansas, schools, was found shot to death 
on the high-school campus on the night of No- 
vember 18 under circumstances which led officers 
to believe that he had been murdered. 


Dr. GEORGE GUILLE, president of the William 
Jennings Bryan Memorial University, Dayton, 


died on November 19 at the 


Tennessee, age 
of fifty-eight years. 
PROFESSOR ISAAC FRANKLIN RvsSELL, for- 


merly chief justice of the Court of Special Ses- 
sions, New York City, and the oldest professor 
in point of seniority at New York University, 
where he had taught law since 1881, died on 
November 21 at the age of seventy-four years. 


THE death is announced of Mr. James Alex- 


ander Richey, late educational commissioner 
with the Government of India, at the age of 


fifty-seven years. 

the Pro- 
gressive Edueation Association will be held in 
Baltimore, from February 18 to 20, 1932, with 


THe twelfth annual conference of 


the Emerson Hotel as headquarters. The speak- 
ers so far announced include Dr. George 8. 
Counts, Dr. Hughes Mearns, Dr. Fannie Dunn, 
Marion E. Miller, Dr. Lois Hayden Meek, Dr. 
Thomas Alexander, Mr. Ralph M. Pearson and 
others. The sessions will all relate to the pres- 
ent status of education in the problem of social 
reconstruction. As before, the chief feature of 
the conference will be a series of group discus- 
sions with leaders, exhibits of school materials, 
and well-planned programs. 
been added. 


New topies have 
The conference promises a large 
attendance both because of many new features 
and the opportunity to attend the sessions of 
the National Education Association in Wash- 
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ington the week following, and the events of 
the Washington Bi-Centennial. 

THE annual report of the president of How- 
ard University shows that the total enrolment 
of the university for the year 1930-1931 was 
2,380 


Distriet of Columbia) 


students from 39 states (ineluding the 
and 16 foreign countries. 
At the June commencement 307 men and women 


The 


president reports far-reaching improvements in 


received degrees in 9 schools and colleges. 


instruction as a result of an addition of 63 new 
members to the teaching staff of the univer- 
sity; a steady increase in the libraries of law, 
medicine, dentistry and the natural and social 
sciences, through gifts from private educational 
foundations; the upward revision of entrance 
requirements in the Colleges of Medicine and 
Law; the admittance of the School of Law to 
accredited rating by the American Bar Asso- 
the State of 
New York; reorganization and marked progress 


ciation and its registration by 


in the pre-clinical and clinical divisions of the 


College of Medicine; the steady growth of 
graduate work; the completion of three new 
dormitories for women; the reorganization of 
system and the establishment of a budget di- 


rector in the office of the secretary-treasurer. 


A DECISION rendered by Superior Judge Fred 
G. Remann makes the College of Puget Sound 
the recipient of a bequest of $150,000 from the 
estate of the late Leonard Howarth, of Tacoma. 
The court held that the College of Puget Sound 
was legally entitled to the Howarth bequest 
after evidence was brought forward to show 
that the college was not entirely self-support- 
ing and therefore fulfilled the conditions of the 
will which designated the fund for a charitable 
institution. $100,000 of the fund will be used 
to pay the mortgage on Science Hall, which is 
to be renamed the Leonard Howarth Hall of 
Science, and the remaining $50,000 will be de- 
voted to scholarships. The securing of the be- 
quest enables the college to match the $125,000 
offer of the Rockefeller Foundation, which, with 
the Howarth fund, will increase the endowment 
of the college to about two million dollars. 

CorNELL University fraternities will be per- 
mitted, under certain build 
houses on ground owned by the university and 
now reserved for the housing of men students, 


restrictions, to 
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under a plan approved by the board of trus- 
tees. The decision follows a comprehensive sur- 
vey of the housing of men students and makes 
it possible for fraternities to obtain sites in 
close proximity to the campus. The entire uni- 
versity tract has not been made available for 
this use. The land to the west of the campus, 
recently acquired by the university and known 
as the Franklin Cornell property, is the section 


now opened to fraternity building. 


ScHoo.L attendance among all age groups has 
increased in the 93 cities having a population 
of 100,000 or more, according to statistics com- 
The num- 


piled by the Bureau of the Census. 


ber of persons 21 years old or over attending 
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school shows especial increase and doubled in 
some cities between 1920 and 1930. In 1926 
only one city reported 98 per cent. of its chil- 
dren between the ages of 7 and 13 in school, 
while in 1930 31 cities returned such a_per- 
centage, according to the statement. 


A RAISE in pay for Russia’s school teachers 
has been voted by the Council of the People’s 
Commissars. Effective on January 1, accord- 
ing to an Associated Press dispatch, primary 
teachers’ salaries will be raised from $35 to $45 
a month, and the salaries of those in the higher 
grades from $50 to $65. The teachers also have 
been promoted to the first category of food 
privileges, on equal footing with the “workers.” 


DISCUSSION 


MARKET FOR SCHOLARLY AND 
COMPETENT TEACHERS 
ArticLtes by Dr. Maleolm W. Wallace and 

H. G. Society for 

August 22, 1931, provoked a train of thought. 

Dr. Wallace states that many scholarly and 


THE 


Langdon in SCHOOL AND 


competent teachers are usually to be found 
working under impossible conditions in our 
larger cities. 

It may be contended that I am conceited to 


myself as a scholarly and competent 


I worked in a very large city under 


class 
teacher. 
ideal conditions for eight years and under bad 
conditions which gradually grew worse for eight 
more years. This city permits teachers to re- 
tire on pensions when they have taught twenty- 
five years, though they may be only forty-five 
years of age. Some of them have the appear- 


ance of thirty, and a few are men. Many of 


these persons have deep reasons for dissatis- 


faction. 

In addition to large classes and noisy elass- 
rooms situated on boulevards where decent class 
discussion is impossible, many teachers never 
teach their college majors. I had taught eco- 
nomies for ten years, but it was handed to an 
individual who had done three years of post- 
graduate work in Greek. This instructor had 
found teaching classics much less pleasant than 
handling social science, and an accommodating 


principal supplied the desired program assign- 
ment. 

In this city teachers who remain at work 
until they are sixty-five years of age receive 
pensions of $1,800 to $2,000 a year. I can live 
decently upon the $800 a year I receive, p 
some returns on savings. I know that with a 
capital of $2,000 a person who can amuse him 
self with a garden, chickens and some writing 
or tutoring need not starve, if $1,000 to $1,200 
is expended for a house and lot. Plumbing, 
electricity, certain other comforts 
can be installed for a few hundred 
additional. A ear is not needed, since buses 
will take you to the larger cities, where library 
facilities are available, for one dollar per year. 
These living ecnditions are possible in towns of 
one thousand and under. People like me de- 
serve no sympathy, and time is never heavy on 


} 
1h} 
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and 


gas 


dollars 


my hands. 

Am I a scholarly person? I made Phi Beta 
Kappa when I graduated from college. When 
I had my oral examination for a master’s degree 
the head of the department encouraged me to 
work for a doctorate. I have done about three 
years of post-graduate work in social science at 
a leading university. My grades may be too 
high to be healthy, but I have never been in 
a hospital. I have never sat up until midnight 
to do school work of any kind. Perhaps that 
is the road to success. 
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Am I a competent teacher? I have been 
ty of ehanging jobs, but my salary has 
nstantly inereased. I was invited to take a 
llere assistantship five years after attaining 
bachelor’s degree. I had done no graduate 
rk at the time. My salary as a high-school 
cher was very good and the professor who 
le the offer had given one woman assistant 
very raw deal when she was no longer young 
handsome. A few years later I was in- 
ring in a course in American history at 
er school. The professor recommended 
for a position in agricultural college of 
s state. I was not a candidate for a position 
knew nothing about the matter until the 
ead of the department wrote me. I was then 
- in a normal school, but I would have 
cepted the position. The president of the 
ericultural college told the head of the depart- 
t, “Get a man, even though he never taught 
lay in his life.” 
had eight years of glorious teaching in the 
ty where conditions are now well-nigh impos- 
ble, with a prineipal who permitted me to 
» carry out my own ideas. At the end of the 
I could go over to the university for a 
eminar. The man died, the school changed its 
complexion and I was offered two other 
jositions, One in a junior college. 

A year ago I went to a vocational adviser at 

creat university. “What are the opportuni- 
ties for mature persons with my educational 
preparation ?” 

“For persons who must write forty as their 
ize there has been a slight improvement, but 
conditions are still much worse than they should 
be.” 

If I insisted upon returning to work in the 
great city, which now pays me $800 a year for 
uo service whatever, I could do so, provided I 
exerted myself to secure strong political back- 
I know the game, and the exertion would 
I doubt whether I will choose to 
0 so, because teaching conditions are well-nigh 
impossible and there is no prospect of improve- 
ment. The city needs to employ at least 50 per 
cent. more teachers than it now has on the staff. 
Teachers available for employment have better 
educational preparation than 25 per cent. of 
of the instructors now at work. The require- 
ments of the North Central Association of Col- 


ing 


not be great. 


) 
1 
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leges and Secondary Schools in regard to class 
size and teacher qualifications are persistently 
The slogan of a professional teachers’ 
“Observe North Central Re- 


violated. 
organization is 
quirements.” 
For variety I attended summer school this 
season. In vocational guidance I took twenty- 
five psychological tests. 
I do not know my I.Q., despite the orgy 
For my own pleasure I have studied 


Some of them were a 
bore. 
of tests. 
taxation the last five years. 
taught public finance told me that he feared 
that I was getting nothing out of it, but I 


The professor who 


learned something about the tax laws of this 
state. 
was relatively young and peppy. 


The professor of the junior college course 
He considered 
me something of a nuisance, but we were friends 
at parting. 

I know that there are teachers, male and 
female, who desperately need jobs at high sal- 
aries because they have expensive families to 
support. Some folks are in debt and must be 
taken care of. But it is also true that applica- 
tion blanks of mature individuals with scholar- 
ship and teaching experience merely clutter up 
the files of appointment bureaus, for no college 
presidents will consider such persons for places 
on their faculties. There is constant and per- 
sistent complaint that good teachers are hard to 
find, but scholarly and competent women teach- 
ers are at work under impossible conditions in 
the larger cities, and the person who dares to 
leave must plan to find other occupation than 
teaching. AN EXPERIMENTEE 


FIRST GRADERS’ RELIGIOUS IDEAS 

IDEAS are dynamic, as they lie back of every 
good and bad action. Children begin very early 
to have ideas, some of which urge their posses- 
sor on to immediate action, while others lie 
dormant and pass through a ripening process 
in the very grooves of character until at later 
date they crop out in the form of ideals, com- 
plexes, phobias, prejudices and the like. It 
can be safely said that the first years of a 
child’s life lay the foundations of his future 
character as well as his emotional outlook on 
life and the part he will play in society for 
good or bad. Plato with his admirable fore- 
sight made provision for this belief, which is 
now beyond the realm of theory. The late G. 









Stanley Hall, Maria Montessori, the Freudian 
School, the Behaviorists and Psychiatrists and 
students of child nature consider these early 
years as the foundational period in a person’s 
life. 

If education is to yield desirable effects, it 
has to be put on a sympathetic but scientific 
mechanistic basis, with the teacher 
Al- 


though an intelligent teacher could treat relig- 


and not a 


as an observing student of human nature. 


ious problems with fairness and justice, yet the 
responsibility of influeneing and guiding child- 
ren’s ways of thinking is that of the parents 
and of adult society, for they are the main 
sources of good or bad ideas handed down to 
the oncoming generation. 

The first-grade pupils in the Ohio University 
Training School provided striking examples of 
what the writer has just stated. It was shortly 
before Christmas when teacher and thirty boys 
and girls, mostly from good homes, sat in a 
friendly cirele to express their ideas and inei- 
A student 
teacher was appointed to record the proceed- 


dentally better their oral English. 


ings verbatim. 
out the 
a ques- 


The experiment, which was to find 
children’s religious ideas, started with 
tion asked by the teacher: “Something is going 
to happen in December, boys and girls.” To 
all “Christmas.” 
Then each proceeded to review his or her ex- 


which eagerly shouted out, 
periences in the following lines (each statement 
represents an individual) : 


On Christmas I have some little bells down home 
and they tinkle. 

When bells tinkle, Santa Claus and witches are 
coming. 

My biggest brothers when they were little boys, 
They asked if 
they wanted an Irish Mail and they said, ‘‘ Yes, 


Santa brought them Irish mails. 


sir, Yes, sir, Yes, sir,’’ three times. 

I like Christmas, you get a whole lot of things, 
dolls, bananas, candies. 

We put snow on the Christmas tree and many 
presents. 

Last year I got things for Christmas that I 
could make windmills out of. 

Santa doll 


couch and broke. 


brought me a and it fell off the 


Santa brought me an electric train and it would 
forward and backward, and a wagon and 
bicycle and a monkey with electric light inside 
of it. 


run 
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Last 
broken 


year I got a sleepy doll and its eyes got 
and it was blind, I have to wait for next 
Christmas to get another. 


At this point, the teacher made an attempt 
to draw her pupils’ attention to the homeless 
children living in an institution close by the 
town. After a promise to bring them toys that 
were to be discarded at Christmas time, they 
eagerly went on recalling their past experiences 
and putting in their orders. Up to this point, 
the One for whom Christmas was supposed to 
be celebrated was not even mentioned. 

One of them continued: 


Last Christmas I got a tricycle and the next 
year I got a mama doll. 

Teacher: Why do you like Christmas? 

3ecause Santa Claus brings us candy and toys. 

Because we get good things to eat. Mother 
makes pies and cookies. 

’Cause we get shoes and coats. 

Because we have roast chicken and trees. 

Santa Claus brings us suckers and ice cream. 

He brings us trains and books to read. 

He comes every year through the chimney. 

I like Christmas because daddy always gets me 
a box of candy and some toys and mother gives me 
handkerchiefs. 

Because I got a really big piano on Christmas. 

Because the Lord was born in a stable. I like 
to hear the bells ring. 

Santa brought me a truck and Mother got a 
fur coat. 

I like Christmas because Santa has brought me 
a wagon and a new brown suit. 

Santa will bring me a baby brother. 

Santa brings us oranges, apples and grapes. 

We get sleds and apples and bananas. 

We have a good dinner and cranberries and ice 
cream. 

Santa is going to bring me a doll that will sleep 
and talk, wink and blink, and say ‘‘Mama’’ and 
ery and sleep. Then she is going to walk too. 

IT like Christmas because Santa takes our money 
and brings us stuff. 

Last year I had a bank half full of money and 
after Christmas night I couldn’t find any money 
in it. I asked my mother but she just laughed. 

Santa must have taken the money because he 
has to get presents with it. 

Because we get baby caps and doll babies and 
then I get a doll that talks and walks, I always 
get more than other children. 

I know a good way to pay Santa: Put a note 
up on the mantle and put the money right by it. 
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I know how to pay Santa: Get him to leave 


s hat and then put the money in his hat and 
hen Santa will come and take his hat away. 
I don’t Santa, I 


nd he puts things in it. 


1 


pay just hang my stockings 
When Christmas comes my cousin has so many 
that he has to take a wagon and pull them 


Here the teacher made a strong attempt to 

rect their thoughts to the religious phase of 

celebration and received the following in- 
teresting expressions : 


Jesus was born on Christmas day. 
We get a calendar with Jesus picture on it. 
Tesus has a long beard. 

In our bed room there is a picture with three 
Men hang from it and I get seared. 
is our brother 


rosses in it. 

I like Christmas because Jesus 
and Mary is our mother and Jesus is our father, 
mother and uncle too. 

Mama said Mary was a bad woman and Jesus 
was good and Mary cried hard and Jesus made 
her good again. 

One day I was out playing and some cows were 
coming along and one came up and hooked a little 
boy. 

Jesus got killed to keep us from getting killed. 

We have two fathers and two mothers: One is 
Jesus and one is our really father, one is our 
mother and one is Mary. 

Jesus loves us and makes us rich. 

Once Jesus got killed and he got alive again 
and then he died again. 

He got hung on the cross and he had nails put 
right in his hands and feet. 

They put nails through God’s head too. 

The Jews did it; they are bad. 

God gives us everything if we are good. When 
we are bad he takes it away and punishes us. 

He puts us in dark and hot holes. 

He helps us so we don’t get killed from any- 
thing. 

They put God in the hole and then put a big 
Over the stone there was a bird 
singing and Jesus grew up to be God. 

He came from heaven and sat in Mary’s lap. 
He is now in heaven where the clouds sail. 


stone over it. 
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The wicked Jews made blood come out of his 


hands and feet. 

They put a sword into his side. 

We have a picture in our home and a man fell 
down before the picture and said, ‘‘God, Oh God, 
help me out,’’ and God helped him out. 

We have a picture of Jesus and He was walk- 
ing on the water with a big ship in front of him 
and many fishes in the boat. 


Roughly speaking, these youngsters had gath- 
ered from Christmas and their religious train- 
(1) Christmas 
Was an occasion to appease their acquisitive 
tendencies to the pitch of greediness. They 
were, without exception, strong on getting. The 
idea of giving had hardly won a place in their 
consciousness. (2) The general notion (in most 
eases final) was that the Jews were bad. (3) 
Ideas of killing, getting killed, bloodshed and 
other morbid notions closely allied to their re- 


ing the following main ideas: 


ligious impressions were predominant. (4) 
That God was a hard 
ready to punish the disobedient and reward the 


and cruel taskmaster 
submissive—in other words, the good. 

In the light of the foregoing contributions we 
‘an not help thinking of the fact that there is 
a strong sadistic and imitative tendeney in 
primitive and modern man. That the chaotic 
religious state in which the young find them- 
selves is far from desirable, no one will deny. 
Is it not time to stop erecting even progressive 
or up-to-date structures on dangerous and weak 
foundations? Regardless of external detri- 
mental conditions, teachers and schools have 
been subject to pressure from outside and un- 
justly held responsible for all the waywardness 
of youth. But by the time the children come to 
school, their character traits are formed; then 
why place all the burden of reconditioning con- 
duet on the school? The constructive work of 
the school will have to start with parents and 
society. 

Hiupa A. FREEMAN 

New Mexico STATE TEACHERS 

COLLEGE 


SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE 


THE AUSTIN FOUNDATION AT NORTH- 
WESTERN UNIVERSITY 


Iy the fall of 1929, Northwestern University 
began a unique experiment in education. This 


was the training of a small group of carefully 
selected young men for executive positions in 
large business and industrial enterprises. These 
men were recipients of scholarships provided 
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by the late Frederick C. Austin, a wealthy re- 
tired Chicago manufacturer. 

Mr. Austin was convinced that in future gen- 
erations the greatest form of organized human 
activity will be business. He was of the opin- 
ion that consolidations will go forward in every 
phase of business, but that such organizations 
will be successful only to the extent that com- 
petent leaders are trained for the more impor- 
tant executive positions. While colleges and 
universities have specialized in training men in 
the arts and sciences, he said, the business world 
has been allowed to go it blind in training its 
executives. 

Technical training is needed as much in pre- 
paring men for the various fields of business, 
in his opinion, as in the professions; and it was 
his desire that all his holdings should go toward 
a new movement in education for developing 
not only the executive abilities of youth, but 
also to train them in the science of leadership. 

In pursuance of this, Mr. Austin deeded to 
the university property in the loop district of 
The 
income from this property was to provide schol- 
the 
race, without reference to nationality, religion 
or wealth, for the purpose of fitting the recipient 
to attain proficiency in business and industrial 


Chicago valued at several million dollars. 


arships for “male persons of Caucasian 


pursuits, having specially in mind the fitting of 
such persons for executive positions in large 
business and industrial enterprises.” 

Mr. 


the income during his lifetime; but as he was 


Austin, under the agreement, retained 


eager to see the program put into partial opera- 
tion at once, that he might share in the work 
of establishing the foundation and planning its 


future, he provided for ten new scholarships 
Thirty Austin scholars are now on 
the campus, and next year there will be forty. 

The work of selecting the Austin scholars, of 
guiding them through their years of training, 


each year. 


and of obtaining for them after graduation suit- 
able openings in the business field, was turned 
over to the department of personnel of the 
university, of which Dr. Delton T. Howard is 
director. 

It is specified that Austin scholars must enter 
Northwestern University as freshmen, with no 
advanced standing credits, except such as may 


be earned in the high school. All applicants 
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must be in the upper tenth of their high-schoo| 
They are givey 
mental alertness tests and are examined in Ep. 


classes in scholarship ability. 


glish composition. 

Since the object of the scholarship is to train 
men for managerial work, qualifications other 
than scholarship are emphasized. Stress is laid 
upon such qualities as leadership, originality, 
public speaking, physical health and deyelop- 
ment, popularity and character. 

When and where have they been leaders? 
What have they done that exhibits originality? 
Have they actually made public addresses, are 
they actually able to say what they mean in a 
Who has trusted 
What evi- 
dence of popularity or general esteem can ac- 
These are some of the ques- 


clear and incisive manner? 
them with responsibility and why? 


tually be cited? 
tions for which answers are sought. 

Many applications are received each year 
The process of sorting out the most promising 
candidates is an interesting one. Large rating 
sheets are prepared. The student is given a 
grade on each of the traits which it is desired 
to consider. These grades are assigned various 
weights in accordance with their importance. 
When the total scores are computed some twent) 
or thirty men are found ranking highest. This 
special group is then investigated more thor- 
Personal interviews are obtained. Ad- 
Special clues 


oughly. 
ditional information is ealled for. 
are followed up. Finally, ten men are selected 
to be Austin appointees. 

The question often is raised whether a boy 
interested in engineering, journalism, chemical 
engineering or some other form of technical 
training is eligible for an Austin scholarship. 
But the answer is fairly simple, providing the 
governing principle is kept in mind. The Aus- 
tin scholarship is designed for men who expect 
to enter the business world to do extensive work. 
It is not designed to provide technical training 
to fit men for particular professions. 

The student may take many courses in jour- 
nalism, engineering, chemistry or accounting. 
if he so desires. 
sciences and techniques. 
in any event, follow those courses of study tha 
will give him an understanding of modern busi- 
ness and fit him for exeeutive work. 

There is no fixed course of study for Austin 


Modern business involves many 
But the student must, 


+ 
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A special board of advisers has been 
re: This board has general oversight of 
eir studies. The college of liberal arts has 

ermitted the board to set aside the regular re- 
»yirements and to register the Austin scholars 
ich courses of study as seem best fitted to 


their individual needs. 
In general, the Austin scholars carry very 
ipstantial programs. The departure from gen- 
ral regulation has seemed an advantage in sev- 


| instanees. Certain special courses of study 


‘ve been ereated. In no instance, however, 
the university assigned special funds for 
; purpose. 
» Austin scholars live together in a dormi- 
under the supervision of a proctor. A 
dormitory for their special use is now be- 
built on the campus and will be ready for 
The scholars are not per- 
| to join fraternities. They are encour- 
‘od to participate in campus affairs, especially 


ipancy next fall. 
those which have distinct values in the way 
ocial and leadership training. Nearly all 
e scholars do some sort of remunerative work 
help pay a part of their educational ex- 
It should be understood that we stand at the 
rinning of what promises to be a most un- 
il experiment in education. At some future 
e the Austin Foundation will support a large 
er of 
ting a pace that average students will find it 


The 


students. Austin scholars will be 


fieult to follow. faculty will have 


737 


modified many courses and programs as a re- 
sult of their presence on the The 
project will touch campus life and tradition, 
will change many things in the classroom and 
will affect administrative policies. A huge pro- 
What has been 
done so far—and it is considerable—is only a 


campus. 


gram remains to be worked out. 


part of what must be done eventually. 

The Austin scholars on the campus now are 
not great geniuses. They are not supermen, 
nor are they overpowering in personal presence. 
They are more notable for sanity than brilliance. 
They know how to work, but they also know 
how to play. The freak has no place in the 
Austin program. 

The Austin scholarships pay at present $650 
a year, with the probability of a fifth year 
abroad at $1,500 for travel and study. It is 
probable that this is the best undergraduate 
scholarship now offered by any university. It 
pays well and it carries with it many special 
privileges. 

The attachment of the Austin scholars to the 
university will be direet and constant. Our 
placement service will aid the men in finding 
suitable jobs after graduation, and the founda- 
tion will never be out of touch with them there- 
after. 
possibilities are apprehended. 
hope that it will develop into the really great 
enterprise that it is capable of becoming. 

Watter Diuu Scorr 

OFFICE OF THE PRESIDENT 


It is an inspiring program, once its 
We sincerely 


QUOTATIONS 


FEDERAL RELATIONS TO SCHOOLS 
Tue National Advisory Committee on Educa- 
tion concerning the relation of the Federal Gov- 
ernment to edueation is to be commended for 
the emphasis which it has given to local auton- 
responsibility. Ineidentally, this 
means “working away from recent tendencies 
toward centralization in Washington of powers 
over the purposes and processes in education,” 
both in legislation and in administration. This 
It is to be hoped that the 
“working away” from centralizing influences 


omy 


and 


is sound doetrine. 


will be begun immediately. 
It should lead to abandoning federal grants 
ised on eonditions imposed upon the states. 


Such appropriations have been made for “spe- 
cial forms of education of interest to special 


” 


groups of people.” Whatever may have been 
said for this course in the past to help in setting 
up types of training which the states were slow 
to undertake, it has no longer that justification. 
It is suggested by the committee that uncondi- 
tional subventions might be made, but they 
should be for education in general and only 
after thorough studies. Grants might be made 
for a definite and limited period in helping the 
states to eliminate illiteraey—a purpose basic 
to citizenship. But even in so vital a matter, 
the greatest care should be taken not to weaken 


the sense of state and local responsibility. 
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With the findings of the first section of Part 
I of 
education in states, education in territories and 


the admirable report (embracing senior 
outlying possessions, training of government 
personnel, research and information and inter- 
national relations) there is substantial accord 
on the part of the members of the committee 
and will be by the public. But when one comes 
to the 


there is seeming inconsistency in setting up, in 


proposed governmental organization 
name at least, a more highly centralized ma- 


chinery than now exists. Chiefly in order to 


give the government “a spokesman for the 
American spirit and method in education,” it is 
recommended by a large majority of the com- 
mittee (38 to 11) that there should be a Secre- 
tary of Education having, it is to be inferred, 
though it is not specifically so stated, a place in 
the President’s Cabinet. But the principle of 
non-centralization leads to the restriction that 


his department would have “no legal or finan- 


thority, direct or indirect, explicit or implied, 
by which it may control the social purposes and 


al power and no regulatory or executive au- 


With such 
reservations a secretary would be a secretary 
only in name. Would it not be best that the 
coordination of the purely federal agencies of 
carried on 


specific processes of education.” 


should be 
Edueation, 


edueation and research 


under the Commissioner of ade- 
quately supported within the Department of 
the Interior? The educational authority of a 
political officer and spokesman clothed with the 
title of 
likely to be superior to that of a commissioner 


A See- 


retary of Education with full powers would not 


“seeretary” and without power is not 
who is known as an edueational leader. 


be weleomed by a democracy that wishes to 
keep its schools close to the community and the 
home.—The New York Times. 
A YES AND NO REPORT 

HAVING spent $100,000 and two years’ time in 
the study of American education, an able na- 
tional committee submits its report to President 
Hoover. One imagines that a document of this 
character must have some important things to 
say about education. Unfortunately, however, 
the summaries published to-day do not convey 
that impression. In two columns of news-print 
no comment ean be found regarding education 
itself. No statement, either general or particu- 
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lar, is offered concerning the current positioy 
of publie and private schooling throughout this 
broad land, its major trends, its strength or jt; 
weakness. 

The official summary, on the other hand. 
deals exclusively with a problem of educationg! 
administration. It is, to be sure, a very great 
problem, for it concerns nothing less than the 
policy and power of the Federal Governmen: 
in relation to the power and duty of each of the 
separate states to deal with education in its own 
way. On this score, a large majority of th 
committee is strongly in favor of sharp re. 
straint upon the growing tendency of the Fed- 
eral Government to exert direct pressure upon 
the course of education in the various states, It 
would have the work of the central government 
restricted solely to informative and fact-finding 
functions. The desirability of keeping the fed- 
eral administration as far removed as possi 
from any role of active control over the cours 
of edueational affairs in the several states has 
always seemed to us very clear and important. 
We still regard it so. 

The majority of the president’s committee, 
holding this view, has recommended a means of 
supporting local school autonomy, which on its 
face is a paradox. In order to eut down inter- 
ferential educational control on the part of | 
Federal Government, forty-three of fifty-one 
members have voted in favor of the creation of 
a Federal Department of Education, its head 
to hold, of course, a place in the cabinet. Th 
argument of the majority runs as follows: 


The lack of such an official spokesman for edu 
cation, competent and influentially situated in the 
government, has been one of the conditions, and 4 
major condition, which has permitted us to drift 
into our present dilemma where a nation, by tra- 
dition and experience opposed to the federalized 
administration of education, has in fact developed 
a pluralized federal control of education in the 
states through various federal agencies, which ar 
not even coordinated in their efforts. This drift 
toward centralized federal controls is attested by 
the effects of enabling acts, land and money 
grants with a restricted education purpose, and 
approvals and vetoes of state plans, all sanctioned 


by law and department rulings. 


Now there is, of course, a serious logie in thi 
committee’s position. If the Federal Gover 
ment’s bureau of education should be raised t0 


Ww 
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rnity and strength of a federal depart- 


tne dig 
ment, with a chief of its own in the cabinet, 
dif an iron-willed man can be found for that 

who will ruthlessly cut down every exist- 


federal control over state policy in the 


omce 


and steadily resist every tendency of 


) 
cehools, 


- department to seek new power, then surely 


future will work out in the way the commit- 


toe desires, that is- 


if the new secretary lives 
forever. But who can say that the practical 
itieal experience of this nation justifies any 
h anticipation? On the contrary, has not 
the whole history of the Federal Government 
The head of a 


reat department is always trying to make his 


shown an opposite tendency? 
lepartment greater, both in authority and in 
That, we 
are bound to say, would almost inevitably be 


e number of office-holders within it. 


e result of an adoption of this committee’s 


recommendation. A federal department of 
edueation would inerease Washington’s direct 
control over edueation in the states, not dimin- 


The Boston Evening Transcript. 


A SECRETARY OF EDUCATION? 
FvrTHER proof that an idea often has even 
greater persistence than the persons who pro- 
it is to be found in the annual return of 
he proposal for a Seeretary of Edueation in 
the Cabinet of the the United 
It now appears as the major recom- 
nendation of Mr. Hoover’s National Advisory 


President of 


Committee on Education. 

Many who read of this recommendation a 
few days ago are still surprised that it should 
be made by this particular committee. The 
members were chosen by the Secretary of the 
Interior, who has spoken against a federal 
department of edueation. A number of them 
have affiliations that 


lead them to hush sueh a proposition. 


would 
Not- 


withstanding all this, the proposal has come 


were believed to 


again boldly into the limelight. 

The first recommendation for a Secretary of 
Education came in 1918 from the spokesmen of 
the publie schools, the members of the Na- 
tional Edueation Association. Since then a 
long list of national bodies have one by one 
become its strong supporters. With each ses- 
sion of Congress a new bill has been framed, 


and an effort made to improve the wording 
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each time so that objections would be met and 
the intent of the plan be made unmistakably 
clear. 

There is significance in the fact that Mr. 
Hoover’s committee, after two years of study, 
has made this recommendation within a report 
that 
Apparently the committee, voting 13 to .8, has 
little fear that the bill as now worded would 


is thoroughly devoted to state control. 


open a way for federal encroachment upon a 


state’s management of its own schools. It is 
on this phase of the proposal that there has 
been the most apprehension. The promoters of 
the new seat in the cabinet have tried to recog- 
nize the reasons for this apprehension and to 
show that they want only a department that is 
purely a research center and a clearing house 
for constructive educational information. 

Mr. Hoover’s advisory committee, composed 
of fifty-one prominent educators, presents the 
opinion that it is on aecount of the lack of a 
department of education that the states are to- 
day in many financial snarls with the Federal 
Government. There are, for instance, certain 
grants made by the National Government to the 
individual states for specifie phases of eduea- 
tion, resulting in unfortunate political, social 
and financial consequences. The committee goes 
on to point out various wasteful duplications 
in the services of the different agencies dealing 
with the states. 

Publie school edueators long have wanted to 
give to education as a whole a certain official 
dignity which they believe can be conferred by 
the admission of a Secretary of Education to 
the President’s Cabinet. It must be remem- 
bered, however, that to merit a seat in this 
council an official must department 
which has some authoritative part in national 


administration, and therefore some definite con- 


head a 


tribution to make to public policy. 

The duties and powers outlined by the com- 
mittee hardly seem to justify such a post. A 
disseminate information, as 


mere bureau 


does the present Commissioner of Education, 


can 


or carry on research, as do the Bureau of 
Standards or the Bureau of Animal Industry. 
To assemble under one head the administration 
of the various forms of federal financial aid to 
education would confer some executive respon- 


sibility. Then to add the functions of Indian 
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education, and possibly agricultural extension 
service, would round out a department. 

But the federal 
fiseal aid to the states, such as that 


committee opposes super- 
vision of 
for vocational edueation, urging that these sub- 
ventions be continued as outright gifts without 
strings. With every respect for efforts to avoid 
bureaucracy, it must be said that this is un- 


thinkable. There must be some national stand- 
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ards and some enforcement of them. <A Seere 
tary of Education with no authority would } 
a poor spokesman for the schools. He must }y 
more than a figurehead. Some balance must } 
struck between provincialism and centralizatio; 
Then the persistence of those who wish to se 
education represented in the President’s Cabine 
undoubtedly will be rewarded.—Christian s 
ence Monitor. 


REPORTS 


REPORT OF THE NATIONAL ADVISORY 
COMMITTEE ON EDUCATION! 
concerning 


FAR-REACHING recommendations 


the policies and the activities of the Federal 
Government with regard to the education of the 
American people have been submitted to Presi- 
dent Hoover by his National Advisory Commit- 
tee on Education in its final report made public 


on November 16. 

The greatest emphasis in the report is placed 
on conserving local autonomy and local respon- 
sibility by working, both in legislation and in 


administration, from recent tendencies 


toward centralization in Washington of powers 
over the purposes and processes of education. 


away 


To that end the committee advocates abandon- 


ment both of 
states, for special forms of education of inter- 


federal appropriations to the 


est to special groups of people, and of the 
practice of requiring that federal appropria- 
tions be matched by the states. A continuance 
of federal subventions to the states in support 
of education is endorsed provided that each state 
is left free to use the money as state authorities 
consider to be for the best interests of the people 
of the state and without direction from Wash- 
ington. Periodic audits by the Treasury De- 
partment, supplemented by regular and detailed 
public reports on how the money is used, con- 
stitute, in the opinion of the committee, an 
adequate check on proper expenditure of federal 
funds. 

The committee was given the task in May, 
1929, of making a chart by which to guide the 
course of federal relations to education. 

The problem was found to involve questions 
reaching into literally every phase of federal 
administrative activity. 

1 Abstract sent by Dr. C. R. Mann, chairman of 
the committee. 


The report treats of the difficulties of educa. 
tion in territories, outlying possessions and 
special federal areas; in teaching of the Indians 
and other indigenous peoples; in training 
governmental personnel; in proper federal re. 
search and information services; and in inter. 
national intellectual relations. In each of thes 
matters, conditions are described as found ani 
recommendations made as to how they may be 
bettered. Among these is a recommendation for 
setting up a “federal headquarters for educa- 
tion” which would serve both as a center of 
cooperation for the educational work ot 
federal agencies and as a reliable source o! 
comprehensive, accurate data on education for 
all concerned. 

By a vote of 45 to 6 the committee endorsel 
these recommendations as to policies and pro- 
cedures, as set forth in the 90 pages which con- 
stitute the first section of the report. 

In the 10 pages that constitute the second 


+ 


section of the report, the committee by a vote 


the federal headquarters for education take the 
form of a government department, with a secre- 
tary of education at its head. Its functions 
would be limited to research and information 
service that would foster cooperation with and 
among the states on educational matters. It 
would also act as a center of cooperatio 
through which the now conflicting federal edv- 
cational activities might be coordinated under 
one guiding policy. 

As a nucleus for the Department of Educa 
tion, as recommended in this report, the cou 
mittee suggests the Office of Education 10% 
located in the Department of the Interior. The 
existing federal subsidies for vocational educa 
tion would be retained, but some of their limit 
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removed through amendment of the activities. Their names and addresses may be 
+h-Hughes Aet of 1917, by repealing those found on pages 124-6 of the report. The roll 
-jsions that require state matching of federal call giving the vote of the committee on the first 
is and federal approval of state plans and section is on page 89; that on the second section 
lards and that give Washington officials is on page 99. The final vote on the report as 
er to withhold funds. This done, the Fed- a whole is recorded on page 100. 
Board for Vocational Edueation would be Two minority reports are attached. In one 
‘polished and its remaining activities would Messrs. G. Johnson and Pace take the position 
a major division in the proposed de- that a federal department is unnecessary and a 
rtment. centralizing menace. 
jueational activities instrumental to proper In the other Messrs. Davis, M. Johnson and 
inistration of some other primary function Moton urge that an exception to the policy of 
the Federal Government would be left under no federal grants for special forms of education 
risdiction of the department responsible for of interest to particular groups of people be 
t primary function; such as Indian education made in the case of Negro education. 
inder the Office of Indian Affairs in the De- The committee recommends continuing and 
partment of the Interior; agricultural extension thoroug! going studies designed to provide the 
Department of Agriculture; military data needed for guiding the improvement of 
ning in the War and Navy Departments, ete. education in the states. The most important of 
Coordination would be achieved, however, these would deal with tax systems, distribution 
through the establishment of an Interdepart- of national income, living costs, public expen- 
| Council on Edueation, to work with the ditures for educational institutions, ete. This 
secretary of education in the department. study is essential to a readjustment of present 
The committee emphasize that powers of the specialized federal subventions. 
department recommended must not be such as The findings and recommendations of the 
to encourage centralization of authority in committee are supported by four hundred and 
Washington at the expense of state autonomy. forty-six pages of basie facts which constitute 
As stated in the report, it would “have no legal Part II of the report. These consist of excerpts 
or financial power and no regulatory or execu- from the statutes, statistical tables and other 
tive authority, direct or indirect, explicit or data designed to help the reader secure an ade- 
mplied, by whieh it may control the social pur- quate picture of present conditions. 
poses and speeifie processes of education.” This The studies of the committee were made pos- 
sible by a grant of $100,000 by the Julius Rosen- 
federal policy in this matter and necessitates a wald Fund and were carried out under the direc- 
complete reversal of the tendency exhibited in tion of Henry Suzzallo, former president of the 
much recent federal legislation to build up a _ University of Washington at Seattle and now 
centralized control of the purposes and processes president of the Carnegie Foundation for the 
ot education in the Federal Government. Advancement of Teaching. 
The report was approved by the final vote of Copies of the report and of the volume of 
{3 to 8 on the report as a whole. basic data may be secured without charge from 
The commitiee comprised 51 men and women _ the office of the committee, 744 Jackson Place, 
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SOCIETIES AND MEETINGS 


THE ASSOCIATION OF AMERICAN twenty-nine institutions composing the Associa- 
UNIVERSITIES tion of American Universities held their thirty- 

ASSEMBLING at the University of North Caro- third annual conference from November 12 to 
lina immediately after the inauguration of 14. They heard addresses at the general ses- 
President iraham, representatives of the sions delivered by four widely known educa- 
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tional thinkers, took part in conferences of 


deans on problems of graduate schools, and, at 


the final business session, voted to add ten col- 
leges and technical schoo!s to the approved list 
of the association. 

The speakers at the first general session of 
November 13 were Dr. Abraham Flexner, who 
read a paper on “The Graduate School in the 
United States,” and Dean Roscoe Pound, of the 
Harvard Law School, whose subject was “The 
Opportunities for Developing Research in the 
Field of Jurisprudence.” At the afternoon ses- 
sion of November 13, Robert M. 
Hutchins, of the University of Chicago, pre- 
sented a “Graduate Study and the Chi- 
eago Plan,’ and President H. M. Tory, of the 
Canadian National Research Council, discussed 


President 


paper, 


‘he National Research Couneil and its Rela- 
tions with Canadian Universities.” 

At the deans’ conferences ten-minute and five- 
minute papers were read at the afternoon and 
evening sessions of November 12 as follows: 
“Master’s Degrees in American Universities,” 
Dean Edgar S. Furniss, of Yale; Dean Arthur 
H. Daniels, of Illinois, and Dean Charles S. 
Slichter, of Wisconsin. “Residence Require- 
ments for Master’s and Doctor’s Degrees,” Dean 
E. B. Stouffer, of Kansas; Dean W. J. Robbins, 
of Missouri (paper read by Professor Walter 
Miller); Dean John C. Metealf, of Virginia, 
and Dean William McPherson, of Ohio State. 
“Problems of the Part-Time Teacher-Graduate 
Student and the Status of the Research Assis- 
tant as a Part-Time Graduate Student,” Dean 
W. W. Pierson, Jr., of North Carolina; Dean 
G. Carl Huber, of Michigan; Dean F. K. Riecht- 
myer, of Cornell, and Dean Carl L. Alsberg, of 
Stanford. “The Number and Variety of Grad- 
Fernandus 
Seashore, of 


uate Courses in Edueation,” Dean 
Payne, of Indiana; Dean Carl E. 
Iowa, Dean Elton J. Moulton, of Northwestern, 
and Dean Henry W. Harper, of Texas. “The 
Possibility of Linking Professional Education 
in Law, Medicine and the Engineering Sciences 
to the General Educational Program of the 
Graduate Sehool,’”’ Director Louis B. Wilson, of 
Minnesota; Dean Henry G. Gale, of Chicago; 
Dean George H. Chase, of Harvard, and Dean 
H. Lamar Crosby, of Pennsylvania. “The New 
Ph.D. Degree in England and France,” Dean 
Augustus Trowbridge, of Princeton; President 
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Wallace W. Atwood, of Clark; Dean J. C. Me. 
Lennan, of Toronto, and Dean Roy J. Defer. 
rari, of Catholic University of America. They 
were informal discussions of other topics. 

At the business session on Saturday morning 
November 14, Professor Adam Leroy Jones, 
Columbia, presented the recommendation of t) 
committee on classification of universities ; 
colleges by which, upon unanimous vote, 
were added to the 


following institutions 


proved list of the association: 


3aldwin-Wallace College 

Bradley Polytechnic Institute (technological list 
Carroll College 

Colorado State School of Mines (technological 
Georgia School of Technology (technological list 
Marquette University 

Michigan State College (technological list) 
New Jersey College for Women 

Shorter College 

University of West Virginia 


Reports of other standing committees were 
presented by chairmen as follows: Dean Gor- 
don J. Laing, of Chicago; Dean Charles B. Lip- 
man, of California, and Dean G. Carl Huber, 
of Michigan; and reports of special committees 
as follows: Academie and Higher Degrees, Dr. 
A. O. Leusehner, of California; Classification 
of Oriental Universities, Dean Lipman, of Cali- 
fornia; Training of Graduate Students for Col 
lege Teaching, Dean Fernandus Payne, of In- 
diana. 

The guests of the association at this meeting 
were the following: President William P. Fev, 
Duke University; Dr. Abraham Flexner, Insti- 
tute for Advanced Study; Dean William H 
Glasson, Duke University; Dean R. G. D. Rich- 
ardson, Brown University; Dean Reed Smith, 
University of South Carolina; Dean Roswell P. 
Stephens, University of Georgia; President H 
M. Tory, Canadian National Research Council; 
Dean Raymond Walters, Swarthmore College. 

The social events of the program included 8 
visit to Duke University at Durham, with 2 
tour of the campus and luncheon as guests 0 
Duke; an informal dinner and a formal dinner 
at the Carolina Inn, and attendance at a folk 
play presented by the Carolina Playmakers * 
the Playmakers’ Theatre, Chapel Hill. 

R. W. 
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EQUALITY OF OPPORTUNITY IN COL- 
LEGES AS DETERMINED BY 
PER CAPITA COSTS 


vg recent years much has been said about 
y of opportunity for children in the pub- 
ls. In arriving at comparisons we have 
such items as the months or years of train- 

chers have received, the length of the 
| year and the cost per pupil. No consid- 
n has been taken of the quality of the 
the teachers have received. This is a 


r which should be specifically used in arriy- 
the equality of educational opportunity 

f children. 
It is true that a perfect evaluation of the 
of the training which teachers have re- 
| can not be made. Many elements should 
into such a study. Undoubtedly one index 
the quality of teachers trained is the amount 
ney spent by the teacher-training institu- 


If we accept public school per-pupil cost 


t cost per-teacher trained as an item in the 
ty of training. Therefore the cost of train- 
teacher becomes an index of the quality 
f educational opportunity for children. 
But the compilation of reliable data as to 
teacher-training costs is not easily made and not 
Unit cost studies can not be 
Student 


ck hour eosts are teo detailed for comparative 


tirely reliable. 
because they are not available. 


es. In making this study it was found 

to use the student-year cost basis. 

he total student number was arrived at by use 
n index of attendance. 

Reports of the state departments of pubiie in- 

central-western states for 

Current 


truction for three 


1928-1929 were studied. educational 
costs tor the year were computed where they 
ere not specifically stated. In computing the 
st total expenditures, less debt service, and 
‘apital outlay were used. In other words, cur- 
rent educational expense included instruction, 


administration and library. In some institu- 


d 


tions this total may have included minor repairs. 


No recognition was made of items of deprecia- 
Fur- 


a ° a eas 
ther, the practice of adding a depreciation cost 


‘ion because this did not show in reports. 


is not generally used and not universally ae 
cepted. 

The indices of attendance were arrived at by 
adding one fourth of the number of summer- 
school students to the total number for the regu- 
had 


spring and summer sessions. 


three six-week 


Others 


lar year. Some colleges 
had a 
The 
The 


summer 


twelve-, nine- or six-week summer session. 
creater number had a twelve-weeks’ term. 
the 


terms other than twelve weeks was about equally 


number of students enrolled for 


divided between institutions with the longest 


and shortest terms. Approximately 90 per cent. 
of summer students attended twelve-weeks’ ses- 
sions. The plan used seems therefore to be re- 
liable as a measure of student-year load at the 
various institutions. Per-capita costs were ar- 
rived at by dividing the current education cost 
for the year by the index of attendance. 
Eighteen private and church colleges and ten 
train teachers were 


institutions which 


Most of the private and church col- 


state 
studied. 
lezes were not teachers colleges, but great num- 
The ten 


state institutions inelude three state universities, 


bers of their graduates enter teaching. 


the remaining seven were state teachers colleges, 


two in each of two states, three in the third 
state. 

Table I shows per-capita costs for the eighteen 
In this table “F” 


the average cost of the seven teachers colleges, 


non-state colleges. indicates 


inserted here by way of comparison. The range 
in Table I is from $81 per-capita cost for one 
year in institution “A” to $662 per capita cost 
30th of these 


(9 


for one year in institution “T. 
schools are located in the same state. The aver 
age for these eighteen institutions is $190, the 
median $257. 

The size of the institution has little to do with 
In institution “A” 
attendance was 579 students, while in “C” 
2,127 students. In “I” 1,700 students, “K” 462 
students, “P” 924 students, in “S” 240 students 
and in “T” 415 students. 

Table II indicates the per-capita costs for a 


average costs. the index of 


it was 


year in the state institutions. The range is from 
$132 in “A?” to $600 in “J.” 
$336 and the median is $215. 

stitution the index of attendance is over 1,000, 


The average is 
In each state in- 
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so comparisons are of no value, although the 


range was from 1,500 to over 10,000 students. 
COLLEGES AS DE- 


EQUALITY OF OPPORTUNITY IN 


TERMINED BY PER-CAPITA COSTS 
TABLE I 
Per-Capita Costs, PRIVATE COLLEGES, 1928—29 


Cost 
per student 


Cost 


oaleeiided Institution 
pe sStude 


Institution 
$ 81 $271 

131 

146 

155 

164 

165 

217 

243 

244 

245 Median 


268 Average 


TABLE II 
Per-CAPITA Costs, STATE INSTITUTIONS, 1928-29 


Cost 
per student 


Cost 


Institution 
per student sani 


Institution 
$132 CG’ $288 

155 H’ 360 

161 I’ 522 

193 J’ 600 

216 Median 215 


218 Average 336 





TABLE III 
Per-CAPITA Costs, STATE AND PRIVATE INSTITU- 
TIONS, BY STATES, 1928-29 





Private 
institu- 
tions in 
states: 


Private 
institu 
tions in 
states: 
U $1 4 $315 
V 24% 4 435 
WwW 30: Z 550 


Average 
per capita 
cost 


Average 
per capita 


cost 


Table averages of non-state and 
state institutions by states. “U,” “V,” “W,” in- 
dicate averages for private institutions in the 
three states, “X,” “Y,” “Z,” averages for state 
institutions. The range of averages by groups 
“U” to “Z” is from $130 per student year (per- 
capita cost) to $550 per student year. 
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The writer recognizes that there are elements 
which enter into this study, making it unreliable 
in detail. However, comparison of cost data 
with other studies indicates a close resemblance, 
The reports of costs for 1927-1928 in U. §. 
Bulletin No. 38 (1929) compares closely for the 
institutions studied. Studies by Kelly, Arnett, 
Stevens and Elliot, Reeves and Russell, and 
Lindsay and Holland, all indicate average costs 
closely resembling the data presented in this 
paper. 

Conclusions are too obvious to need enumera- 
tion. Summaries will enable the reader to draw 
his own. 

In one of the states studied the non-state in- 
stitutions train fully half of the teachers trained 
in that state. This is the state in which schools 
“A” and “T” (Table I) are located. 

The average for state teachers colleges, $145, 
is lower than the average of non-state colleges, 
$190. But the average for all state institutions, 
including these state teachers colleges, is $336. 
Undoubtedly the state universities which do 
graduate work and carry on expensive off- 
campus professional schools, extension work, 
ete., should not be included in the study. 

Shall we expect equality of educational op- 
portunity for boys and girls in public schools 
so long as we have such glaring inequalities in 
cost of instruction in the colleges which train 
the teachers of these boys and girls?! 

Homer L. HumKe 

EVANSVILLE COLLEGE 
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Farcures, Marie. La Redédction chez les Petits. 
Pp. 168. Juvisy, Seine-et-Oise, France. 
NaTIONAL EpucaTion Association. Proceedings 
of the Sixty-ninth Annual Meeting, 1931. Vol- 
ume 69. Pp. 1200. National Education Associa- 
tion, Washington. 
U. 8. DEPARTMENT oF THE INTERIOR. List of Edw 
cational Research Studies in City School Sys- 
tems, No. 2. Prepared in the Library Division 
by Edith A. Wright. Pp. 71. Office of Eduea- 

tion, Washington. 


1It may not be significant, but it is intensely 
interesting to note that the report on the Amer- 
ican Council Psychological Tests for 1930 assigns 
the following median scores to freshmen in insti- 
tutions included in this study as follows: C 108; 
G 123; H 136; R 130; S 137; T 145; E* 120; 
H' 129; J? 165. Question: Do higher instruction 
costs attract more intelligent freshmen? 





